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THE WEEK. 


Tue relations between the French and German 
Governments are still strained, but it is in the highest 
degree improbable that the tension will be followed by 
arupture. The point at issue is now narrowed to this: 
Will France accept the principle of a conference 
and will Germany be content with complete free- 
dom of trade? It is practically certain that neither 
party will refuse the demand of the other. Mean- 
while the nations have certainly been very near 
war. We, of course, could do nothing to 
help the French in such a conflict, and such 
diplomatic support as we could afford was left out of 
consideration in the discussion. In an able article in 
the Figaro Sir Charles Dilke gives it as his opinion 
that the threat of war was a “‘ bluff” upon the part of 
the German Government, and instances the utter 
inferiority of the German artillery. The threat may 
none the less have been serious. In all details—and 
especially in the materiel of the artillery—it is 
notorious that the German Army is inferior to the 
French. Its officers are less well trained; there 
is little or no promotion from the ranks; the 
marching power and general mobility is less, and 
the energy wasted on parade is enormous; but there 
are factors which make it probable that Germany 
might fight. One is the strong legend of invinci- 
bility in which even the least instructed German 
officers are trained, one example of which will 
suffice. The Germans refused to use the Du Bange 
breech-block for half a generation. The old system 
that won 1870 was good enough for them. 





WHEN the Zemstvos Congress chose a deputation 
to wait on the Tsar it was generally expected that the 
Tsar would refuse to see any of its members. Then 
came the news that he would receive some of them. 
At the last moment he sent a message to say he 
would receive them all. The meeting took place 
on Monday in the Peterhof Palace. The spokes- 
man of the deputation was Prince Trubetskoi, 
who described the condition of the country and uiged 
the necessity of a system of national representation, 
and of free discussion in the Press and on the platform. 
The Tsar, in reply, said it was his unalterable 
will that there should be a_ national _repre- 
sentation on native Russian principles. Next 
day it was found that not only Prince Trubetskoi’s 
speech but also the Tsar’s reply had been edited by 
the censor. The incident is a pretty certain proof that 
an assembly will be summoned, and its compo- 
sition will depend on the tenacity with which 
the bureaucrats maintain their obstruction. There 
is no definite news of the negotiations, though 
a Reuter’s telegram from St. Petersburg an- 
nounces that M. de Nelidoff has been appointed 
one of Russia’s plenipotentiaries, and telegrams 
from Tokio state that Japan is making prepara- 
tions and hopes that her representatives will sail for 
America at the end of the month. President Roosevelt 
has tried, so far without success, to arrange an 
armistice. The news from Manchuria shows that the 
Japanese advance has begun and that the Russian 
outposts are retiring. + AE 

Kinc Oscar has acted with a magnanimous 
common sense. He addressed the Riksdag at its 


meeting on Wednesday in a sensible and dignified 
speech, of which the leading idea was that though 
dissolution was an evil, a union maintained by force 
would be a greater evil. The Government then intro- 
duced a bill, asking for authorisation to enter into 
negotiations with the Swedish Storthing. This is 
Sweden’s answer to Norway’s overtures, and, if the 
spirit is maintained, no great difficulty should be found 
in placing the relations of the two countries on a satis- 
factory and amicable basis. Sweden has deserved well 
of Europe by the good temper in which she has accepted 
the situation, and everyone to whom the peace of 
Europe and the freedom of her smaller peoples is a con- 
sideration will hope that the common interests of 
both countries will be defended in the future by the 
restraint and self-control that have marked the act of 
separation. 





SPECIAL interest attached to the general election 
of the Dutch Parliament, which took place a few days 
ago, owing to the sharp reaction which has set in 
among the commercial classes against the reactionary 
fiscal policy which the Kuyper Ministry has recently 
adopted. This step has not been dictated by any 
check to the prosperity of Holland under its existing 
tariff, which, as is generally known, averages only 5 

er cent. on the articles affected, while in many cases 
manufactured goods are imported duty free. What 
has brought about a growing stringency in the financial 
affairs of the country is the educational policy pursued 
by Dr. Kuyper, by which private schools of a sec- 
tarian character are to receive large sums of money 
from public resources. It goes without saying that the 
close political alliance between the Catholics and the 
Calvinistic groups which has sustained Dr. Kuyper in 
power has been cemented and strengthened by this 
change in the law, but he has none the less suffered by 
the alienation of a large section of his moderate Liberal 
supporters. As the outcome of the first ballots the 
allied reactionaries have lost a number of seats and but 
for the irreconcilable attitude of the Old Liberals and 
the Social Democrats a sweeping victory would have 
been won for the opponents of the Government. 
Among those who gained a seat from the Kuyperites 
is Dr. Pierson, the former Liberal Premier, whose 
return to public life in Holland marks, it may be hoped, 
the commencement of an agitation which will hold the 
retrogade policy of the present Government decisively 
in check. 





Mr. BA.rour has been singularly maladroit in his 
handling of the question of the War Office scandals. 
He came down to the House of Commons on Tuesday 
and said that if the Cabinet agreed he would propose 
the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the whole subject. There was an immediate protest in 
the Tory Press. The Morning Post, the Yorkshire Post, 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Globe all pointed out 
that a Select Committee was quite inadequate, both 
from its composition and its limited powers, to the 
necessities of the situation. On Wednesday Mr. 
Balfour changed his programme. He had decided to 
appoint a Royal Commission. The Opposition seized 
at once on the weakness of this method. Sir Robert 
Reid, Mr. Blake, and other members harried Mr. 
Balfour and Sir Robert Finlay with some penetrating 
questions that made it clear that the Government’s 
proposal would create a body which, as Mr. Courtney 
declares in his book on the Constitution, cannot 
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compel witnesses to attend or to give evidence and 
cannot administer an oath. The dissatisfaction 
caused by the proposal was shared by many supporters 
of the Government, and next morning several papers, 
including the Zimes, pressed for more drastic powers. 
On Thursday Mr. Balfour changed his ground for the 
third time and agreed to appoint a Statutory Commis- 
sion, the bill for that purpose to be prepared after 
consultation with Sir Robert Reid. Thus on Thursday 
Mr. Balfour conceded reluctantly what he ought to have 
proposed spontaneously on Tuesday. The only un- 
satisfactory feature of the arrangemert is that the 
Government do not propose to put the names of the 
Commissioners into the bill but to nominate them 
directly. Their selections will be narrowly watched. 

Tue Commission, it is understood, will be 
appointed at once, and it will prosecute its researches 
in South Africa as well as at home. It will have a wide 
field for its labours, for, as Sir William Butler says in 
his report, his own inquiry only touches the fringe of the 
question. The whole subject of the administration of the 
Repatriation Department is likely to need careful investi- 
gation. The revelations have not been so startling to 
South Africa as they have been to public opinion at 
home. Indeed, the Pretoria News stated last week 
that the ugliest part of the question was that the Press 
correspondents in Pretoria would have warned the 
public, but were prevented by the Press censors, 
acting in the “bests interests of the Army.” Mean- 
while the Government have relieved eight officers, in- 
cluding Colonel Morgan and Colonel Higswell, of their 
duties, and General Lyttelton is reported to have 
resigned his position as Chief of the General Staff and 
to have been succeeded by Sir William Nicholson. 

Mr. Batrour has been obliged with a very bad 
grace to give Monday for the discussion of Sir Robert 
Reid’s motion of censure. That motion runs as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ That the conduct of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in connection with the supply and disposal of 
stores, and the sales and refunds to the contractors in 
South Africa at the end of the war, and their failure to 
inquire promptly into and deal with those transactions, 
deserve the censure of the House.’’ Mr. Balfour made 
a number of characteristic attempts to prove that 
a vote of censure and an inquiry were alterna- 
tives, but the Opposition held to their point. Mr. 
Balfour saw that he was putting a dangerous strain on 
the support of his followers by treating this question 
with the dialectical subtleties that have answered in his 
treatment of the Fiscal question. The facts of the 
situation have, indeed, found nowhere a better or more 
direct expression than in a Government paper, the Paid 
Mall Gasette: “The responsibility of the officers and 
the responsibility of the War Office are definite and 
distinct, and there is no reason why discussion of the 
one should be delayed for the more complete elucida- 
tion of the other.” 





A LETTER was published in Wednesday’s papers 
from Colonel Morgan’s solicitors to the War Office 
protesting against the publication of the Butler report. 
In this letter the solicitors accused Sir William Butler 
and his colleagues of confusing Mr. Carl Meyer and 
Mr. H. J. Meyer. Most of the newspapers that 
published this letter contented themselves with 
the remark that it showed the necessity of further 
examination, but the Yorkshire Post stated at once that 
the solicitors were apparently under a misconception. 
The same day the Westminster Gazette gave an exhaus- 
tive examination of the report and showed that there 
was no confusion. Mr. H. J. Meyer was connected 
with two cold stotage companies and was also head of 
Meyer, Limited. The report draws attention to the 
fact that Colonel Morgan had dealings with a Mr. 
Meyer, who was connected with the Cold Storage Com- 


pany and was also Meyer, Limited. There was also a 
Mr. Carl Meyer in the Cold Storage Company. The 
analysis of the confusion by the Westminster 
Gazelle is important, because the letter has 
been taken in some quarters as a proof that 
the Committee did its work carelessly. It is 
nothing of the sort, and there is nothing to show 
that the committee lost its grasp of the facts. A 
diagram of South African contractors will soon be as 
necessary as a diagram of South African financiers, but 
Sir William Butler’s Committee managed without one. 


Tue debate on the Indian Budget which is gener- 
ally taken in August was taken on Wednesday. Mr. 
Brodrick made a sanguine statement and congratulated 
India on her surplus. Mr. Cathcart Wason moved 
that periodical Parliamentary inquiries into the admini- 
stration of India should be revived and that the salary 
of the Secretary of State should be placed on the British 
Estimates. The second proposal was approved by Lord 
Welby’s Commission on Indian Expenditure, and the 
arguments in favour of this course are obvious. For it is 
a frequent complaint of Indian speakers that the surplus 
in India is an index not to the prosperity but to the 
excessive taxation of that country, and that this exces- 
sive taxation is due to military expenditure. Now, 
military expenditure in India is not purely Indian ex- 
penditure. This was the strong contention of Lord 
Lansdowne and Sir Henry Brackenbury and other 
competent and experienced witnesses before Lord 
Welby’s Commission. What was true then is 
particularly true now, when the Russian advance 
is spoken of in many quarters, and not least in Lord 
Kitchener's Memorandum published in Thursday’s 
Blue Book, as if it had converted us into the position 
of the continental Powers with a large and vulnerable 
land frontier. We have to beware of making the 
famine-stricken ryot pay for the defence not of his plains 
but of our prestige. How to do that with Parliament 
so little inclined or qualified to watch Indian affairs 
is the difficulty, and to transfer the Secretary’s salary 
to the British Estimates is one way of meeting it. 





THe Government published a Blue Book on 
Thursday which gives the history of the difference 
between Lord Kitchener and the India Govern- 
ment. Lord Kitchener gives a very severe report 
on the state of the Indian Army, and maintains that 
our Indian military administration has been framed 
merely to meet peace requirements, and that the 
consideration that an army exists for war has 
been overlooked. His special complaint is that the 
Commander-in-Chief in India is under the Military 
Member of the Council, who roughly corresponds to 
our Secretary for War. The Commander-in-Chief is 
always a member of the Council, but his proposals are 
reviewed by the Department of the Military Member, 
who, as Mr. Brodrick put it on Wednesday, first sub- 
mits the question to the First Court of Appeal, the 
Governor-General in Council, then debates it in the 
Council on a par with his colleague, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and ultimately conveys to his 
colleagues the decision of the Government of which 
they are both members. Lord Kitchener proposed to 
abolish this dual control by combining the two offices 
in one man who should be Commander-in-Chief and 
War Member of the Council. The present Military 
Member, Sir E. R. Elles, combated the proposal, as did 
Lord Curzon, Lord Curzon basing his opposition on 
the ground that the abolition of the Military 
Member would throw upon the Viceroy a responsi- 
bility he ought not to be asked to assume. The 
Government, as Mr. Brodrick explained on Wednes- 
day, propose to establish two separate departments, 
an Army Department under the Commander-in-Chief 
and a Military Supply Department under the Military 
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Member of Council. The compromise was approved 
by Sir Henry Fowler, but it was sharply criticised by 
Sir Charles Dilke, who said it could not possibly last 
and that it was merely devised to keep two men who 
were unable to agree, and whose disagreement had 
made the system unworkable. 

Tue Government’s Unemployed Bill was read a 
second time on Tuesday by 228 votes to 11. It 
was opposed by Sir George Bartley, Mr. Cripps, Mr. 
Whitmore, and a few other Conservative members, 
and Mr. Long was the only Unionist member to sup- 
port it. Mr. Keir Hardie made an effective speech in 
reply to Sir George Bartley. The bill was opposed on 
the ground that its effects would be demoralising and 
pauperising, but it would be truer to say that it was an 
attempt to correct a system of relief which is at present 
deserving of those epithets. This was well brought out 
in an article, in reply to Mr. Cox, which Mr. Masterman 
published in the Westminster Gasette of Wednesday. 
At present we have guardians and borough councils find- 
ing outdoor work which does look on the self-respect 
of the man who takesit. But during the last two years 
committees have been organised to find work of a 
national and remunerative character, and this bill 
sets up an _ authority which will make this 
organisation permanent and enable it to put the 
workers thrown out of employment in touch with the 
demand for productive work. In place of the spas- 
modic provision of work that is not wanted by the 
community, and is therefore degrading to the worker, 
we shall have the organised provision of work that is 
wanted by the community for men who had their place 
yesterday in the ranks of labour and will have it again 
to-morrow. If it is successful it should be the best 
defence against the danger that artisans will degene- 
rate—in the intervals of unemployment, for which they 
are not to blame—into loungers, 

Mr. GerALp BAtrour and Mr. Long encouraged 
the hope that the bill will be amended in one or two 
important particulars. The bill in its original form is 
satisfactory as far as London is concerned, for it sets 
up a central authority for London and provides 
that the rich boroughs shall bear their share of 
the hardships of the poor boroughs. But the 
objection was naturally raised that the effect 
of the bill would be to attract the unemployed to 
London. Fortunately Mr. Long stated on Wednesday 
that Mr. Gerald Balfour would be prepared to consider 
favourably an amendment that would put the municipal 
boroughs in the same position as London—that is, 
oblige them to set up a similar authority. There is 
another precaution in the stipulation of making 
a year’s residence one of the conditions of the 
receipt of work. The bill should actually pro- 
mote the mobility of labour by setting up a kind of 
intelligence department with labour registries and 
labour exchanges, and it also allows the new bodies to 
maintain farm colonies. A special interest is given to 
this part of the bill by the publication of Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s report on the possibility of oversea settle- 
ment. Mr. Rider Haggard suggests that he should 
prepare a separate memorandum on the possibility 
of establishing rural colonies in England. 

Tue Daily Chronicle has been compelling our 
attention during the week to the preliminary results of 
some work carried on recently at the Cavendish Labora- 
tory at Cambridge, which certainly suggests some 
rather startling conclusions. Mr. J. Butler Burke was 
led by some experiments which he had been conducting 
on the phosphorescence of cyanogen to try the effect of 
radium on sterilised bouillon. After two or three days 
some minute structures were produced which cannot 
apparently be classified either as crystals or bacteria. 
These bodies, which Mr. Burke calls ‘‘ radiobes,” are 


globular in form and give evidence of vitality by the fact 
that they can grow and subdivide. They are, however, 
soluble in water and disappear temporarily on exposure 
to light. This is, at present, the extent of the discovery, 
but, of course, the question is immediately suggested : 
Is this a case of the occurrence of the so-called ‘‘ spon- 
taneous generation” which has, since Pasteur’s time, 
been commonly placed with that collection of scientific 
myths which includes perpetual motion and the elixir 
vite ? Radium has already shattered so many of our 
fundamental beliefs about the way things work 
in the physical world that our minds are per- 
haps over-ready to accept without resistance its 
iconoclastic entry into the biological sphere. But there 
are many reasons for doubting whether Mr. Burke has 
really produced a primitive form of life. If the 
‘*radiobes” prove to be really living it may turn out 
that some lowly organised form of life has survived the 
sterilisation process to which the bouillon was sub- 
jected and is in some way stimulated into activity by 
radium. On the other hand, there is little evidence 
that the newly-discovered structures are really alive. 
It would indeed be strange if radium, which has 
hitherto been regarded as a virulent destroyer of life, 
especially in its more lowly forms, should turn out to 
be the only means of making the dead earth live. 

WE should like to draw the attention of our readers 
again to the Hampstead Garden suburb scheme, the 
object of which we explained some time ago. That 
object, put shortly, is to purchase 240 acres belonging 
to Eton College and close to the eighty acres which 
are to be added to Hampstead Heath, and to 
establish there a garden suburb in which rich and poor 
will be able to live together to their mutual advantage. 
The value of this scheme is obvious. It is one of the 
worst points about our present suburbs that they divide 
classes. The Garden Suburb Trust has an option 
for the purchase of the land, which has only a little 
over two months to run, anda considerable part of the 
£200,000 required still remains to be raised. It 
can be provided either by subscriptions to the trust, 
which eventually will form a company if it obtain the 
necessary capital, or by the buying of sites, especially 
the larger sites. The scheme is not a mere dream ; it 
has been worked out in practical details. A map of 
the estate and of the proposed suburb already exists, 
and all the objects and advantages of the scheme are 
explained in an interview with Mrs. S. A. Barnett in 
the current number of the Home Beautiful. Those 
who wish, in one way or another, to help in this 
excellent work, should communicate with Mrs. Barnet’, 
Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, E. 





It is no disparagement to the brilliant playing 
of Herr Kubelik to say that the real event of his 
concert at the Queen’s Hall on Monday was the con- 
ducting of Herr von Schuch, of Dresden. The 
orchestra played alone only two items, Handel’s 
Tenth ‘Concerto Grosso” for strings and Weber's 
Oberon overture. The familiar overture was 
given with a delicacy and a_ crispness which 
thade a fresh appeal to the ear, while Handel’s suite 
left one wondering why it is that such wholly de- 
lightful and spirited music should have fallen into 
neglect. The strings had been reinforced for the 
occasion and played with a magnificent resonance 
which was only equalled by their discipline and 
accuracy. The audience insisted on an encore in both 
cases, and one hopes that Herr von Schuch may be 
invited to repeat his triumph with a larger programme. 
Herr Kubelik’s playing of Mendelssohn’s Concerto was, 
ot course, brilliant, smooth, and masterly, but it would 
be rather difficult to mention any fresh or individual 
feature in his rendering. It was not so interesting, for 
example, as that of M. Thibaut, who had to play with 
a piano under rather depressing conditions. 
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THE WAR OFFICE SCANDALS. 
HE revelations of the Butler Committee have 
inevitably provoked a great deal of feeling. Mr. 
Balfour himself has found it impossible to answer half 
a dozen questions without retorting allusions to scandals 
that are more than twenty years old, and it is therefore 
not surprising that less olympian minds find it difficult 
to preserve their equanimity. None the less, we shall 
attempt to set out in an equable article what we 
conceive to be the position of affairs. 

The Butler Committee has presented a _ report 
on six specific cases of refunds and sales. That 
report is an interim or emergency report, pre- 
pared at the special request of the Public Accounts 
Committee. Its conclusions affect the organi- 
sation and conduct of a branch of War Office 
administration, and also the integrity and competence of 
certain of its servants. The conclusions in the first 
of these questions are not matter of dispute. Nobody, 
that isto say, pretends that the state of things dis- 
closed in the report was satisfactory in its results or 
wise in its conception. On the second question there 
is need for further investigation, and the Butler Com- 
mittee argue that any tribunal which is really to 
discover and bring to light all that is behind these 
sinister transactions must have the necessary powers 
for taking evidence on oath and compelling the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the submission of documents. 
Here are two questions. What does Parliament think 
of the responsible Minister in the light of the revela- 
tions of this Committee? What is the best means of 
securing that the truth about each person’s responsi- 
bility shall be brought to light and that justice shall 
be done? The two questions are separate. Indivi- 
dual officers or officials may be innocent or guilty, but 
their guilt or innocence does not govern the answer 
to the question whether the War Office has shown the 
vigilance which is expected of it in detecting and 
punishing scandals and the waste of public money ? 

The first of these questions will be debated on a 
vote of censure. This course has been criticised as a 
mere party manoeuvre. It is nothing of the sort. It 
is a mere recognition of the fundamental facts of the 
Parliamentary system. Mr. Arnold-Forster is respon- 
sible to Parliament for the conduct of his department. 
The only way that Parliament can assert its 
authority is to express its displeasure, either 
by withholding his salary or making a formal 
declaration. This is what the House of Commons is 
invited to do, and any Opposition that refrained 
from this course would be defaulting from its plain and 
indisputable duty. ‘‘ Quite enough is known,” said the 
Pall Mail Gazette, ‘“‘to justify Parliament in re- 
quiring immediate explanation of the action of the 
War Office in certain particulars.” 

What grounds are there for blaming the Govern- 
ment ? 

1. The Government ought to have discovered and 
made known these transactions. Why have the facts 
been published now? Last February there was pub- 
lished the report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. This official is independent of Governments 
and the publication of his reports is obligatory. That 
report created such a sensation by its disclosures that 
the Government, which either had not known the facts 
or had not wished to make them known, appointed a 


War Office Committee, with Sir William Butler as 
chairman, to inquire. Weare quite content to assume 
that the Government did not know the facts? These 
revelations are due not to the Government but to the 
Auditor-General. 

2. The War Office actually obstructed the efforts 
of the Auditor-General and the Committee of Public 
Accounts to get at the facts. In last year’s report of 
the Comptroller-General and Auditor-General there 
occurs a brief reference to certain large sales and re- 
purchases of forage, apparently entailing considerable 
loss, which seemed to require explanation. In March, 
1904, the Comptrol!er-General drew the attention of the 
War Office to the different rates at which similar stores 
had been sold to and purchased from a particular con- 
tractor. To this question no reply was received. 
In the next month the Auditor-General asked a 
further question about this same contractor who 
bought oats from the Army at 11s. and sold them at 
17s. tod. per 100 lb. To this question also the Auditor- 
General was still awaiting an answer in January of 
this year. On January 23, 1904, the Public Accounts 
Committee pressed for information about these trans- 
actions, but without effect. 

3. The delay of the Government has led to 
serious losses of documents and made inquiry more 
dificult. Sir Neville Lyttelton, for example, who was 
in command when these transactions were going on, 
found it difficult to recall facts that are of material 
importance to this inquiry. 

4. The Government might have escaped these 
things by adopting a better system at the end of the 
war. We quote the language of the Committee : 

‘*It appears to the Committee that a great error 
was made in not having sent to South Africa at the con- 
clusion of the war a specially-trained selected officer of 
high rank, and a small but very capable staff of civil 
and military officials, who would have taken in hand 
the entire business of winding up the war, disposing of 
surplus steck by sale or by shipment to England, and, 
generally speaking, replacing the haphazard and always 
wasteful ways of war by regular methods of peace 
administration.” 

5. The Government, even after accepting the 
unfortunate suggestion that it should sell all our 
supplies to contractors and buy them back at an 
enhanced price, might have averted the grave evils 
that have happened if it had insisted on discipline and 
obedience. The War Office ordered that reports were 
to be sent each month by telegram showing receipts 
on account of stores, supplies, remounts, or sold by 
army to civilian authorities or to private buyers. This 
order was ignored. If it had been obeyed, as the 
Committee remark, the War Office would have learnt 
sooner how this dual system was developing. 

6. The War Office sent out a financial agent. 
How did the Government treat his reports ? 

7. In March, 1903, the officer commanding at 
Bloemfontein called the attention of the Headquarters 
Staff to these scandals. Did Sir Neville Lyttelton 
report this, and how did the Government treat his report? 

8. The Government were under a special obliga- 
tion to Parliament, because they refused a Select Com- 
mittee in March, 1902. In that month Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman made the following motion : 

‘** That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into all contracts and purchases made by or on behalf 
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of the Government or for His Majesty’s forces in South 
Africa in respect of remounts, meat, forage, freights, 
and transport.” 

It is worth while to quote Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s language: ‘In my opinion one of the 
most serious factors in the whole business is the high 
pitch of organisation attained by the Government pur- 
veyors. It means that we are not simply concerned 
with loose and improvident bargains—bargains that 
may have been necessarily loose because of the haste 
in which they had to be made, bargains which scattered 
individuals ; it means that large vested interests 
have apparently quartered themselves upon the 
war. And one of the main points to which inquiry 
will have to be directed if it is instituted is whether 
the interests, backed by powerful financiers, are sub- 
jected to the test of fair and open competition, whether 
they are controlling what is considered to be the biggest 
catering and equipment business in the world or 
whether they are controlled effectively by the officers 
throughout the world who represent the public interest.” 
If that motion had been accepted the country 
would be several millions richer to-day. 

g. The system is in operation still. 

It seems to us impossible to pretend that this 
record, very far from exhaustive though it is, does not, 
we will not say justify, but actually oblige, immediate 
Parliamentary action. If the case of Mr. Arnold-Forster 
and his colleaguesisto be withdrawn from Parliamentary 
notice, Parliamentary government becomes a phantom. 
There remains the investigation, and this investigation, 
it must be remembered, will be concerned with much 
more than the six cases raised by Sir William Butler’s 
first report. Mr. Balfour’s suggestions on this point 
have been a series of concessions to public opinion. 
What is wanted is a tribunal with the fullest authority 
and the most competent judges. The only authority 
possible is a Statutory Commission, and the judges 
must be chosen by Parliament. One of them, of course, 
must be the distinguished soldier who has done the 
country such admirable service by this report. 





WHAT THE LIBERALS MIGHT DO IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


SHORT time ago an article appeared in the 
Morning Post in which Mr. Chamberlain was 
compared to Chatham and Mr. Balfour to Newcastle. 
The comparison had one element of justice in it. Lord 
Chesterfield said that Newcastle was like a man who 
had lost an hour at the beginning of the day and spent 
the rest of the day in looking for it. The description 
applies equally to Mr. Balfour’s treatment of the House 
of Commons. He summons Parliament a fortnight 
late and wastes the time of the House in organising and 
enforcing means for reducing discussion in order to 
recover that lost fortnight. The consequence is that 
when Whitsuntide comes there is hardly anything 
to show for the three or four months of the Session. 
When Parliament rose for the holidays not a single one 
of the bills promised in the King’s Speech had reached 
the Committee stage. The Westminster Gasetle madea 
calculation which showed that, if Parliament rises about 
August 12, there remained when it reassembled on 
Tuesday just eighteen days in which to discuss and 
complete the Aliens Bill, the Unemployed Bill, the 
Scottish Churches Bill, the Scottish Education Bill, and 





the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. Yet the circum- 
stances had not been unfavourable. The Govern- 
ment had been carefully protected by _ block- 
ing notices from the danger that Parliament 
might. insist on discussing questions in which it 
was interested. Eager as it must have been to put 
its own views on the fiscal question before Parliament, 
the Government had refused every opportunity that 
arose in a spirit of asceticism which its supporters, with 
a few eccentric exceptions like Lord Hugh Cecil, 
sincerely appreciated. In these circumstances its pro- 
gramme was not impracticable, and yet the House of 
Commons found itself in a position in which that pro- 
gramme must either be abandoned or else must not 
have anything like adequate discussion. The Govern- 
ment papers are actually suggesting that the House of 
Commons should not be allowed two days to discuss 
the War Office scandals and Sir Edward Grey’s vote of 
censure, and that it must take its choice between them. 

The congestion of business and evasion of debate 
are, of course, necessary consequences of the Govern- 
ment’s artificial existence. There is only one way to 
put an end to them, and that is to dissolve Parliament 
and to transfer the control of business to men who have 
time and inclination to think of something else than of 
some new shift and stratagem for postponing the day of 
retribution. When a country is governed by men whose 
one preoccupation is the best and easiest means of es- 
caping for a little longer a doom that is certain and 
ineluctable itis not likely that its business will receive 
adequate or even serious attention. These transactions 
are of secondary importance to the Government, just as 
the party interests of the Government are of secondary 
importance to the country. Administration and legis- 
lation are alike impoverished. Nobody, for example 
thinks thatthe Government will succeed, in the intervals 
of its exertions in the cause of party unity, in doing any- 
thing to improve the War Office. The Government has 
no energy or mind for such things. It is concerned solely 
to foil the will of the country by remaining in office. 

The country has taken every available opportunity 
to show what it wants, but an unprecedented record of 
defeats at bye-elections has left Mr. Balfour unmoved. 
His composure was at one time amusing ; it has long 
ceased to be so, for the simple reason that the country 
cannot afford to continue to be ill-governed by men 
whom it does not respect at a time when there is 
urgent necessity for reform, economy, and wise and 
resolute administration. But if the country has 
exhausted all the resources of its indignation 
can the same be said of the Liberals in 
Parliament? They have eight weeks before them 
and if the Government survives those eight weeks 
it goes into winter quarters for some months; and it 
must be remembered that a good deal of the mischief 
done by the Government has been done while it has 
been in winter quarters. Sir Henry Fowler, speaking 
at the National Liberal Club last month, said the time 
had come when the Opposition would be justified in 
taking extreme measures to turn the Government out 
and that those measures if taken would succeed in 
their object. What are those extreme measures ? 

It has been suggested that Liberal members should 
refuse to pair. The suggestion was received with 
dismay and horror in some quarters where it was 
hinted that such a proceeding would lead to retaliation 
in the future, and that it was a doubtful course both 
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in tactics and morality to suspend the amenities 
of warfare at your own convenience. This objection, 
we take it, applies only to the suggestion that 
Liberal members who are absent from the House 
should refuse to pair and thus introduce a demoralising 
element of uncertainty into the calculations of the 
Government Whips and make precautions against 
surprise divisions more difficult and more fatiguing. 
But is there not another course that Liberals might 
take? Surely it might be possible for them to 
make pairs superfluous by choosing to be at the 
House of Commons rather than somewhere else. If 
every Liberal member made up his mind to put 
the serious business of turning the Government 
out before his social or domestic engagements for the 
next eight weeks the effect on the Government would 
be visible soon enough. The time has gone by for 
demonstrating the strength of the party in drawing- 
rooms and galleries and salons ; what is wanted now 
is that the streagth of the party should be used in the 
House of Commons. Let members be there, at the 
heart of the fight, instead of amusing each other with 
drawing up fancy Cabinets at private dinner tables 
or addressing meetings in the country which do 
not need either conversion or stimulus. We believe 
that if every Liberal member would undertake this 
coruce for eight weeks the effect on parties would be 
something like the effect on the imagination of the 
Italians when they saw the way in which war was made 
by the French and the Swiss soldiers of Charles VIII, 
In the battles of condottieri prisoners were taken for 
ransom, and the generals used to consult each other’s 
convenience in arranging the time and plan of battle. 
When Charles VIII. came into Italy the inhabitants saw 
another kind of warfare, in which a fallen soldier was 
not politely lifted to his feet and campaigns were not 
mere exercises or games. We do not suggest to the 
Opposition that they should make Parliamentary war- 
fare brutal, but we do think that they ought to make 
it, in such an emergency as this, a grim business. 
It may be asking a great deal of members of Parlia- 
ment, but it is not asking more than the situation 
demands, and the party in the country has the right 
to expect of the party in the House that it will sacrifice 
its comfort for an object of sovereign importance to 
the nation. 





COUNTRY LESSONS FROM DENMARK.* 


E have received what we may call ‘‘a tract for 

the country ”’ of great importance and interest, 

and we should like to see it disseminated through every 
rural parish in the land. This is the Report of the 
voluntary Scottish Agricultural Commission to Den- 
mark, and it is an indispensable supplement to the 
1903 report on the same subject issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland. The admirable and representative expedition 
was the outcome of an idea of Captain Sin- 
clair’s, M.P. for Forfarshire, who from intending 
a local enterprise ended in organising last year 
virtually a Scottish national party to go and investi- 
gate for themselves the causes of Danish agricultural 
success. The thirty to forty gentlemen composing 


* Farminc iv Denmark: The Report of the Scottish Com- 
mission on Agriculture in Denmark. London: Blackwood, 6d. 


it were drawn not only from widely varying posi- 
tions in relation to agriculture but also from different 
political creeds. Landlords, estate agents, lawyers, 
agricultural professors, farmers, and grieves set sail 
together, and have here told us what they saw. 
Mr. J. M. Hodge, of Blairgowrie, who seems to 
have prepared the report for publication, is to be 
congratulated on the result of his labours. The well- 
known development of Danish agriculture and rural 
life from a state of actual collapse to that of a 
flourishing, highly-organised national life and in- 
dustry cannot engage too much of our attention, so 
that although the subject and the matter of this 
report are not wholly new, it is presented in so living 
a form as to appeal to everybody interested in our 
own rural problems from any possible point of views 

We have made frequent reference to the sub- 
ject in our pages, and we cannot but rejoice at any 
evidence of a really widespread awakening to a 
topic of such vital importance to our national life. 
We all recognise the deplorable condition of our 
country parishes, but it is clear that the subject 
is not taken seriously enough amongst the people 
at large. Country life remains such a picturesque 
thing in itself, and on any terms seems to offer 
sO many compensations as against the fierce life 
of the towns, that the actual hardships of living in the 
fields do not yet seem to have found a real place in 
public opinion. We do not stay to consider that these 
apparent compensations are to a large extent the relics 
of an ideal which has never represented an actual state 
of things, and which has now for a very long time 
been hopelessly inconsistent with fact. Yet we believe 
it is largely in this ideal view of coyntry life that our 
surest hopes of regeneration lie. It is exactly in the 
survival of it that we find the strongest evidence of the 
value of the national forces we have lost. It will be a 
bad day, not only for Great Britain but for the whole 
of that vast community for which she stands, when the 
mere skeleton of economic facts alone triumphs, and 
when the old ideal of a robust, jovial, and independent 
peasantry is a thing of the past. 

Still, it must be obvious to everybody that 
economic prosperity is indispensable to the realisation 
of any such ideal, and this is exactly why the expe- 
riences of Denmark offer us so much food for thought. 
But if we are to admit a regret, it is at the fact that 
the lessons which we are confessedly able to draw 
from Denmark preponderate so largely on the side of 
economics. We are too apt to regard our problems as 
essentially technical and economic, and it is just this 
fact that hinders progress. Even in educational 
matters this has largely stultified our efforts. For the 
success of any scheme for restoring vitality to country 
places we must have, in addition to technical equipment, 
an appropriate development of individual character, 
and this report from Denmark assures us that this in- 
dispensable factor is not merely the outcome of a com- 
prehensive and faultless organisation, as we are too 
apt to suppose it to be. Indeed, we are distinctly told 
by Sir Horace Plunkett that it is the opinion of Danes 
of all classes that the High School, with its general 
effect upon mind and character, ‘‘ is really more potent 
in the practical sphere than the school of specialised in- 
struction.” This testimony is surely very strong. It looks 
as though the reward of success had come to the Danes 
by virtue of their first laying the foundations of national 
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character rather than that the virtues of their character 
have come from theexcellence of their economic and tech- 
nical environment. The Scottish Commissioners imply 
as much, but then depress us with the words, ‘‘ From 
the description given it will be evident that while these 
High Schools have played an honourable part in the 
development of Denmark, their system is not applicable 
elsewhere.” All we can say, then, is that we must find 
some other method of laying the foundation that zs 
applicable elsewhere (since our own popular education 
by no means does it), if we mean seriously to profit by 
the example of which this general education of the 
Dane is confessedly ‘‘a condition precedent.” If we 
cannot immediately have our substitute for Bishop 
Grundtvig’s ‘‘ People’s High Schools” for bringing our 
country folk “under the influence of history, literature, 
poetry and song,” we can at least hope to convince 
our people of the immediate need of adopting 
some of the practical measures to which this highly 
unpractical education has led the prosperous Danes, 
But this we must recognise—at whichever end we 
begin, the work must be done with efficiency and 
enthusiasm. The task before us is no less than the 
reconstruction of country existence. It is the work 
really of a prophet, an apostle; but, failing these, we 
must turn to accourt the sympathetic politician. In the 
wonderful organisation that Denmark has established 
there are two things evidently of the very essence of the 
machinery. These are small holdings and co-operation. 
So far as there is what we call a central practical ex- 


planation of Denmark's efficiency, co-operation is un- - 


doubtedly that explanation. It may surprise us here to 
find that the larger farmers took the lead in that move- 
ment. We may safely say this will not be the history 
of its development in this country. Therefore we must 
first of all have the aid of legislation in the adoption 
of areally adequate system of small holdings. This 
is obviously one of the first practical tasks before the 
promoters of a social policy who are now happily about 
to take their turn. 

By way of illustration let us look at the co. 
operative way of dealing, say, with the dairy. Givena 
suitable agricultural area, the first thing is to ascer- 
tain the available quantity of milk and the extent to 
which the farmers will pledge themselves to secure the 
capital necessary to carry on the business. It is further 
necessary that the farmers forming the membership 
pledge themselves to dispose of their whole milk 
through their own society. The obligation, then, upon 
them is : (a) supply of milk ; (4) the loan ; (c) con- 
formity to certain prescribed rules regarding feeding of 
cows and treatment of milk and milk utensils. The 
members appoint a directorate which is authorised 
to contract a loan for the erection of the dairy 
or creamery and the purchase of the necessary 
plant. For the repayment of this, every member is 
held liable in proportion to the number of his cows, for 
which he has signed an agreement, until the loan has 
been repaid. Creameries provide the necessary milk 
cans for conveying the milk. Milk vans are also pro- 
vided, and the conveyance of the milk is let to con. 
tractors. These milk vans pass along the principal 
roads and collect the milk from the farmers, who are 
bound to bring it to the main roads. There are 
slightly varying regulations as to details. The 
producers are paid for their milk at the end of 
each month and, in addition, all profits are divided 


proportionately at the end of each financial year. 
In addition to the financial advantages of such a 
method it is surely unnecessary to point out its 
bracing effect upon the farmer, by keeping him to a 
high standard of honour and efficiency. As a detail it 
may be mentioned that all milk is paid for according 
to the butter fat it contains and that tests are regu- 
larly made to ascertain the fat contents. It will, of 
course, be seen how great a part the farmer's previous 
education must play in the successful adoption of so 
scientific a method of business, but fortunately we 
have already shown ourselves awake to the need of 
this professional improvement and are doing some- 
thing to effect it. It is neither comprehensive nor sys- 
tematic, tobesure, but we are convinced that as soon as 
some really notable step is taken in legislation to show 
that the country problem is a reality to the statesman 
and one which he means to solve, much voluntary work 
will follow by force of mere natural impetus. We find 
no reason at all for the too common supposition that 
all the elaborate apparatus of Danish State manage- 
ment is necessary for the realisation of any of its 
advantages. Every vital state has a genius of its own 
to the peculiarities of which all proposed methods 
must be adapted. This is, of course, pre-eminently 
the case where the subject is that of rural life. It is 
to be feared that the industrial population of towns 
are approximating too nearly to one type the world 
over. Do this for the country and national life is 
destroyed. It is in the development of country life 
on lines consistent with her own genius that our work 
must lie. Indeed, every attempt to assimilate the life 
of the country to that of the towns not only inflicts 
positive harm upon the country, and therefore on 
national life at large, but also gravely accentuates the 
economical problems with which rural places have to 
deal. All we contend is that a State anxious to revive 
its agricultural industry and reanimate its country life 
must examine very earnestly the extraordinary story 
of Denmark and find in that vigorous community 
seeds that will adapt themselves to other soil. Those 
readers who are willing to accompany these Scottish 
Commissioners on their enterprising and enlightened 
journey will, we fancy, find a good many such seeds. 





THE TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT ON 
COTTON. 


HE cotton industry of the United Kingdom is 
unique among the industries of the world. In 
no other country is there an export trade in manu- 
factured goods which approaches it in magnitude. It 
is preponderatingly an export trade, three-fourths or 
fourth-fifths of the total production being sold abroad. 
Every pound of the raw material is carried over 
thousands of miles of sea to our shores and the finished 
product is often sent back to the countries, where the 
cotton is grown, at a price much cheaper than they can 
make similar goods for themselves. 

The usual Tariff Reform remedies do not apply to 
such a trade. Protecting the home market will not mend 
matters. Even the Report of the Tariff Commission 
acknowledges that ‘the cotton goods of foreign 
countries have not so far entered the British home 
market onany considerable scale” and that ‘‘ the British 
home market has not up to the present been disturbed 
by dumping.” Of course there are threats that a day 
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will come ; but at present Protection would do no 
appreciable good. It is obvious also that we cannot 
afford to dump our goods abroad ata loss. The pro- 
portions of our export trade would make such a course 
ruinous. 

Faced by such awkward facts the Tariff Reformer 
becomes cryptic and vague. The Report tells us that 
“apart from the supply of raw cotton and the opera- 
tion of foreign tariffs, the principal causes of injury to 
the British cotton industry pointed out by witnesses 
are either part of wider questions than we can deal 
with at length in a report on the cotton industry, or 
are irremediable.” 

There are, however, certain definite findings in 
the ‘* Remedies” and ‘‘ Conclusions” of the Report. 
These are more remarkable for what they omit than for 
what they contain, and I shall return presently to the 
chief omission. In the meantime let me deal with some 
of the positive statements. 

The British cotton trade is said to be stationary, 
yet evidence is given of the increase of spindles and 
looms (the only real test) in the past, and everyone 
knows there is a great expansion at the present time. 
The new spindles now being erected amount to nearly 
one half of the total spinning power of Germany. 

Our home trade is said to show no sign of per- 
manent and substantial increase ; but the figures given 
(founded though they are on a very doubtful basis) 
do not bear this out except as regards the last four 
years. Even if they are approximately correct, they 
only show that a trade expanding satisfactorily from 
1876 to 1900 has been crippled recently by extravagant 
expenditurein other directions. 

It is stated that foreign protected nations are able 
to run their machinery full time and dump their surplus 
produce abroad, while we have to stop our machinery 
in bad years. No statistics are given in support of this 
view. The expansion of our exports in that difficult 
year 1904 was greater in money value, as compared 
with 1903, than that of all the protected nations put 
together. So far as it goes that is evidence on the 
other side. The pseudo-scientific methods of the Tariff 
Commission are shown very clearly in the recklessness 
of such assertions as this based on no ascertained 
facts. 

Fortunately there are two cases in which definite 
statements are made which it is possible to test by their 
own figures. One of these refers to profits in the 
cotton trade. Profits, on the whole, we are told, have 
** tended to diminish.” Yet the only statistical evi- 
dence given is the account of the profits and losses of 
the Oldham limited companies for twenty-one years, 
and this shows that the net profits of the decade 1895- 
1904 were more than twice as great as those of 
the decade 1885-94. Comment is needless. 

This may have been due to mere carelessness, but 
I come now to another conclusion, going right down to 
the heart of the question, which is positively and 
culpably misleading. We are told that ‘‘ of all markets, 
those in British colonies and possessions are the most 
important and show the greatest increase.” Now, it is 
absolutely untrue that the markets in British possessions 
are the most important. In 1902-3 we sent an average 
of over £ 42,000,000 of cotton manufactures to foreign 
countries and less than £31,000,000 to British pos- 
sessions. These are the Tariff Commission’s own 
figures. 


Neither is it true that the markets of British pos- 
sessions show on the whole the greatest increase. The 
Tariff Commission have carefully chosen 1892-4 as the 
starting-point, when importation into India, our chief 
customer, was seriously interfered with by currency 
difficulties. They have compared this period with 
1901-3, when the difficulty was removed, and so 
obtained the result they desire. If they had taken the 
figures given in their own paragraphs, 1,143-47, and 
compared the period 1883-87 with the year 1903 they 


would have found these facts: 
Increase + 
or 
188 3-87. 1903. Decrease— 
Million £ Million £ Per cent. 
Export of yarns to principal 


foreign countries ... i g'0 53 ~~ 
Export of yarns to principal 
British possessions* sie 31 14 —$5 


Export of piece goods to 


principal foreign countriest 22°97 251 +10 
Export of piece goods to prin- 
cipal British possessions 24°3 26'1 +7°5 


*Canada excluded. Figures not given for 1883-87. 
+t Argentina excluded. Figures not given for 1883-87. 


I confess to some surprise at the result and I 
base no argument upon it save this, that it would 
be an act of insensate folly to lightly disturb the fiscal 
conditions of a trade which has shown such extraordi- 
nary vitality even under the discouragement of foreign 
tariffs. Perhaps the Tariff Commission will explain 
why they have attempted to throw dust in the eyes of 
the British public by stating conclusions which are not 
borne out by their own figures. 

Here are some of the reasons which may 
account for the relative gain of foreign trade 
and the relative loss of empire trade. Much of the 
increased export trade of foreign countries is new 
trade which we never possessed and therefore have 
not lost. Recent tariff changes to higher rates in the 
great Protectionist nations have not affected us so 
materially as might have been expected, because the 
bulk of our cloth was shut out even under the lower 
tariffs. On the other hand, Germany and some other 
protected countries levy only very moderate duties on 
yarns, which do not stop our export to them, while 
India has cut off our export of coarse yarns by 
spinning them herself much cheaper than we can. 
The only trade irrecoverably lost by us is that of coarse 
yarns to the East. It has been killed by free-trade 
India and low-tariff Japan. 

The strongest reason of all, however, is that the 
Protectionist policy of foreign nations makes it 
difficult for them to compete with us in our principal 
makes in the neutral markets of the world. ‘* You 
can’t eat your cake and have it.” You can’t protect 
the home market by raising prices without pro tanto 
injuring your power to compete in the world’s markets. 
This is not mere theory. It is a matter of fact. The 
cost of a certain ordinary type of mill in this country is 
25s. per spindle. In Germany a similar mill costs 35s., 
in France 4os., and in the United States of America 50s. 
per spindle. The chief reason for the difference is 
Protection. The result is a handicap of £5,000 a 
year on every 100,000 spindles in Germany and still 
more on France and the United States of America. 
We can sell yarn to every one of these countries 
cheaper than they can spin it themselves, because our 
mills cost so much less. Until they adopt Free 
Trade, or we adopt Protection, this will be the case, 
and that is the bottom fact of the situation 
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The great omission to which I have alluded in the 
Tariff Commission’s Report is that they have failed to 
meet this point. It was put before them by Mr. Ross, 
the extra cost of mills in France was stated by Sir W. 
Houldsworth and Mr. Eckersley, and the whole matter 
was graphically explained by an unnamed witness in 
paragraph 751. The Commission do not even mention 
the matter in the signed part of theReport, though there 
is a footnote after the signatures (perhaps due to Mr. 
Hewins) stating that the reaction on the textile 
industries of duties proposed on other commodities will 
be considered in the final report. 

Seeing that this is the only question on which any- 
one seriously interested in the matter desires enlighten- 
ment, the failure to deal with it reduces the cotton 


report to a sham, - 
P ALFRED EMMOTT. 





DR. RAY LANKESTER y. HISTORY. 


“THE Romanes Lectures are an institution charac- 

I teristic of our time. They are delivered in 
()xtord, in a place and to a society more committed to one 
point of view than any other place or society, probably, 
in Great Britain. Yet that society seems to take a plea- 
sure in lecturers who exhort it to do all that it is most bent 
upon not doing, and to leave undone most of the thines 
which it has always been its business to do. Most of the 
Romanes Lecturers have been rebels of one kind or 
another, and the Sheldonian Theatre, when these lectures 
take place, resembles a cathedral whose pulpit is occu- 
pied by a series of Nonconformist preachers. Dr. Ray 
Lankester, who delivered the Romanes Lecture last week, 
is probably the most Nonconformist of all the preachers 
who have ever addressed that orthodox congregation. 
His subject was Nature and Man. There is nothing 
alarming in that. It might have been chosen by a bishon. 
But Dr. Ray Lankester showed at the very start 
that he did not mean to treat it like a bishop, by saying 
that it was a subject which for five and forty years had 
largely occupied the attention of—biologists. It is also 
one which has occupied the attention of all mankind 
since men first began to think at all; but Dr. Ray Lan- 
kester, by this simple yet ingenious remark, hinted 
that none of them except the biologists had thought 
about it to any good purpose ; and he soon gave up hint- 
ing. Ina very few sentences he made it clear that his 
intention was to recommend tne substitution of a scientific 
not only for a elassical but also for an historical 
education, and this he proceeded to do without any com- 
promise whatever. The true relation of Nature to man, 
he said, has now been so clearly ascertained that every- 
one ought to be taught what that relation is. The univer- 
sities, in particular, filled as they were with youths who 
some day would attempt to govern their country, ought 
ta attach a predominant importance to studies which would 
lead to the knowledge and control of Nature, so that the 
governing classes might apply that knowledge to public 
affairs. The University of Oxford by its present choice 
of subjects is exercising an injurious effect upon the edu- 
cation of the country. It is wrong that the study of two 
dead languages and of the story of the deeds of great men 
in the past should be the main occupation of youth at the 
universities. Dr. Lankester would have physics, chemis- 
try, geology, and biology become their main occupation, 
because of their commanding importance both to the indi- 
vidual and to the community. The ablest youths should 
be encouraged to proceed to the extreme limit of present 
knowledge in some one of these sciences, so as to become 
masters of new knowledge ; and no one should be educated 
so as to remain ignorant of their importance. In fact, he 
wishes to see the classical and historical scheme of educa- 
tion superseded by an education in the knowledgs of 


Nature since the knowledge and control of Nature are 
man’s destiny and his greatest need. 

This summary is enough to show that Dr. Lankester 
spoke quite plainly, and he is to be praised for doing so. 
Most people who talk about education will not say, even 
if they know, exactly what they mean. Dr. Lankester in 
his own words gave an example of some of the best results 
of scientific education. He showed that he knew exactly 
what he meant and that he was not afraid to put it into 
plain words. We are, most of us, contentedly vague about 
the objects of existence. Life is a riddle which we have 
given up. But Dr. Lankester knows that the object 
of existence is to know and to control Nature, and the 
duty of man, therefore, is to become a man of science. 
But the knowledge of Nature is only a means of con- 
trolling it. So we may condense Dr. Lankester’s doctrine 
and say that the object of man’s existence is to control 
Nature; and it is when we have said this that we find 
the difficulties beginning to crowd in upon us. Man 
himself, as Dr. Lankester says, is a part of Nature, and 
therefore it is part of .ne object of man’s existence to con- 
trol himself. This fact was stated long ago by philosophers 
who had not even the chance of becoming biologists. 
Yet, though man in the last hundred years has increased 
his government of Nature outside himself to a 
vast extent, he has been far from achieving - an 
equal advance in governing himself. There may come a 
time when the sciences will have advanced so far that an 
increase of knowledge in one will have an instant effect 
upon all the others. But that time has not come yet. 
You may be an excellent Geologist without being much of 
a Statesman ; and a whole nation might be admirably edu- 
cated in all of Dr. Lankester’s four sciences and yet 
embark upon a ruinous foreign policy. ‘There is nothing 
more dangerous, in our present state of knowledge, than to 
treat one science with the methods of another. Some 
sciences are exact and some are not. Some demand a 
knowledge only of themselves; others demand a know- 
tedge of the world. Politics, for instance, is the least 
exact of all sciences, and for that reason men of science 
are apt to despise it. Dr. Lankester, perhaps, would 
refuse tc call it a science at all. Yet, as the object cf 
science is man’s government of Nature, and as man 
himself is a part of Nature, one of the chief of the sciences 
must be that which aims at the government of man, and 
that science is politics. It is ia a backward state at present 
compared with physics, but that is not a reason why it 
should be ignored. Indeed, it is unfortunately impossible 
ta ignore it. It is more necessary that men should govern 
themselves than that they should govern the Nature that 
is not themselves. Unless the science of politics 
progresses, all the other sciences will cease to progress. 
We cannot, therefore, suddenly turn away from that science 
and give all our attention to geology or chemistry be- 
cause they seem to promise more immediate and tangible 
results. If we were to do that, we might in a generation 
or so find ourselves subject to a despot or a mob with a 
prejudice against all kinds of science; and the finest 
college of professors in the world would avail nothing to 
deliver us from that despotism. Both the science and 
the art of government have progressed somewhat im the 
last two centuries, though their progress has been slow 
and irregular and their methods remain rude and uncer- 
tain. Part of that progress has been assisted no doubt 
by the progress in other sciences; but the most stable 
part of it has been caused by experience and by an in- 
creased knowledge of the past. In short, just as men 
can only increase their knowledge of chemistry by learn- 
ing the ascertained facts about chemistry, so they can 
only increase their knowledge of politics by learning the 
ascertained facts about politics. That is to say, by learn- 
ing history. The man who applied theories learnt in 
chemistry to biology would be in danger of becoming 
unscientific, especially if he knew little about biology ; 
and the man who applied theories acquired in more exact 
sciences to politics would, if he came to power, be in 
crave danger of misgoverning his country. The facts of 
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history are often uncertain, and it is a matter of much 
difficulty to make the right deductions from them. Yet, 
such as they are, they are the only facts which the poli- 
tician has to go on; and he cannot find a substitute for 
them in the facts of any other science. Indeed, the 
facts and theories of other sciences may be and have been 
grossly misapplied to politics. For instance, the whole 
theory of evolution has been used to justify a policy of 
cynical aggression, such as the experience of history proves 
to be ruinous sooner or later to the nation which adopts it. 
Dr. Lankester would say, no doubt, that such a policy 1s 
a mere misapplication both of scientific facts and 
theories ; and that, no doubt, is true. Yet the fact remains 
that men of science in Germany and elsewhere have been 
guilty of such a misapplication, and it is plain that a 
scientific education is not enough to prevent it. The onl 
thing which can prevent it is either bitter experience or a 
knowledge of that experience, that is to say of history. 
No one can tell what effect the theory of evolution might 
not have had upon the relations between men and men 
and between nations and nations if men had not had 
enough knowledge of their past history to distrust any hasty 
philosophic deductions from that theory. Dr. Lankester 
seems to think that the study of history inclines men to 
weariness and despair, and he speaks justly and elo- 
quently of the eagerness and hope which the victories of 
man over Nature ought to inspire in him. History, it is true, 
is not all cheerful reading, but history gives us an example 
of a people, the most eager and hopeful ever known, a 
people with a boundless thirst for all kinds of science, and 
with an unrivalled capacity for acquiring it, who yet made 
the most ruinous shipwreck of all their hopes and fell 
into the most extreme bitterness of disillusionment because 
they had no knowledge of history to safeguard their ad- 
vance in the science of politics. If science is now to in- 
spire us with the confidence and vigour of the Athenians 
in the first flush of their greatness, we shall only be pre- 
served from their fearful mistakes and from all the mis- 
applications of knowledge which misled them into those 
mistakes by our greater knowledge of the experience of 
mankind which is known as history. 





THE FATE OF THE REBEL. 
W Osi first Racine began to produce his plays a 


shudder of horror went up from a whole circle 

of cultured persons who were inexpressibly hurt 
and exasperated by what they considered the crude and 
plebeian naturalism of the new poet’s methods. In every 
way he offended them; he was too vigorous, too realis- 
tic, too melodramatic. And yet, a few generations later, 
the rebel of the old régime became the Grundy of the 
new. It was in revolt against the classical traditions of 
Racine, now considered so stilted, cold and unreal, that 
Hugo set himself to reconstruct a new drama in a new 
world. And a strange world it is to which Angélo intro- 
duces us; a world of mysterious spies who pretend to 
sleep in public places while intimate secrets are being 
discussed by their principals; of strange amours and 
strange intrigues and improbable virtues; a world where 
only strained and false emotion lives, where the natives 
converse either in three words or in three thousand, and 
where the walls are so freely used for ingress and egress 
that one wonders why contemporary architects ever took 
the trouble to introduce doors and windows into their 
plan at all; in short, the very world that, in England, had 
been laughed out of existence by Zhe Critic and North- 
anger Abbey while yet Mr. Hugo was still but a possi- 
bility in France. 

Angelo never pretends to be one of its author’s 
masterpieces, but it is splendidly characteristic of his 
aims and the tendencies of the movement that he 
headed. For its very life depends on sedulous avoidance 
of the obvious and the stereotyped. Neither Hugo nor 
Dumas ever seemed quite to realise that in swinging 
away from the extreme of conventionality the pendulum 
of art may well attain the other extreme of bombast and 
absurdity. To them and their disciples realism, as we 
consider it, was a sin as heinous as classicism. In fact 


the revolutionary drama of young France was little else 
than classicism come back again in a Renaissance gown 
It still clung to the old theory that 


instead of a Chiton. 


common life and common emotion are unworthy of 
dramatic consideration. Speech must be torrential and 
unrestrained, events, characters, passions, dilated to super- 
human proportions. And in this magnitude of scheme 
lies at once the weakness and the strength of Romantic 
French drama. Its strength, in that it uses the secret 
that had lent such grandeur to the now discarded Prome- 
theus and Hippolytos; its weakness, in that, by straining 
away from the obvious, the author was too frequently 
seduced into talking fustian. Fustian Angelo is, and 
of the most gorgeous and on kind. Throughout 
the play there is hardly a real sentiment, hardly a pos- 
sible episode, yet the absurd melodrama stalks on with 
a tremendous passion and splendour due no less to the 
author’s flowing genius than to the intensity of his artis- 
tic conviction. The concern of the play is less with any 
genuine psychological development than with the cunning 
use of strange plot and counterplot, interwoven with im- 
mense pieces of oratory, stupendous in their volume 
and interminable in length. he play tells of a wicked 
Podesta with a stainless wife, vainly and shamefully 
loved by a second gentleman, and ——- by yeta 
third, who in turn is not so stainlessly loved by Tisbe, 
the beautiful actress, who herself is madly loved by the 
bad Podesta, but not by the third gentleman. These con- 
fusing loves, when once understood, will be found to 
provide a good dramatic tangle. Then, conceive that all 
these persons, virtuous and otherwise, are as jealous of 
one another as wild cats, and the constituents of romantic 
drama are ready. The play, of course, turns on insane 
renunciations, inflated nobility, preposterous self-abne- 
gations, all set to the music of most impassioned 
utterance. There is plenty of bustle and movement in 
the play; the only complaint that a modern critic 
can have against it is that while it may _ be 
noble nonsense perhaps, yet that the nonsense 
is so colossal and so glaring as even to. over- 
shadow the nobility. The Romantic Revolution loved 
the same strained effects as our own Jacobean. The 
scene, like those of some English dramatists, seems set 
in some strange country where all the rules of sane life 
are set at naught, and where, as Jane Austen has it, 
“everyone who is not spotless as an angel has the 
temper and dispositions of a fiend.” The end of Angélo, 
too, is as absurdly irrelevant as Middleton’s most need- 
less massacres. For lovely Tisbe, enamoured of self- 
sacrifice, has saved Mrs. Podesta’s life by administering 
a narcotic instead of a poison, so that her lover, whom 
poor Tisbe also loves, will soon carry her off in a post- 
chaise, which provident Tisbe herself has previously 
ordered. Nothing could be happier; they have only to 
wait till madam wakes. But such an end will not serve 
a Romantic. So Tisbe bullies her lover into killing her 
and thus dies, luxuriating in the fact that she had given 
her life for him. No matter that such a climax is 
entirely unnecessary; it is effective and rhetorical, and, 
as such, it suited the aims of the revolutionary, so 
hostile to sanity or calm of any kind. 

The part is hardly rich enough for Sarah Bern- 
hardt, even were the great genius not wrestling with a 
bad cold and a sparse audience. There is little to be 
said about her conception of the character. By now a 
grateful and adoring world knows that nothing can ever 
alter Sarah Bernhardt. The only ré/e she ever takes is 
that of herself. So here we have again all the old delight- 
ful tricks—the cooings, the rapid runs of speech, the tril- 
ling love-cries, the tears, the screams, and that inevitable 
death scene on a sota. Perhaps the gorgeous tinsel of 
the piece may share the guilt, but the performance of 
that marvellous actress seemed, at times, a little cold, 
perfunctory, and jejune. For the play, interesting as a 
rapid scramble of intrigue, is totally stale and dull in 
the direction of character, And this fault, unfortunately, 
is a pre | concomitant of revolutionary drama, 
dealing not with human beings, but with emotional mega- 
lomaniacs. And yet another risk is run, in such inces- 
sant tearing of cats. For the sublime is near the 
ridiculous, and much of Hugo’s flatulent romanticism is 
nearer to the ridiculous than the sublime. As for the 
other characters, they were even feebler than those 
whom Sarah Bernhardt usually selects to enhance her 
own splendour. The one netaite performance was that 
of the spy, Homodei, whose part was most wonderfully 
and ably filled, though its actor in his later scenes dis- 
concertingly recalled the features of our late Sovereign 
Lord, King George the Fourth, as Colnaghi represents 
“that best of monarchs, simpering on the world from 
beneath his wig.” 

REGINALD FARRER. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. Massincuam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

WONDER whether those who praise Mr. Balfour's 

‘* strategy” ever think what the effect of it has 
been on his party, and how sharply it contrasts with 
the abler examples of political opportunism. Ifa 
statesman declines to keep touch with principle one 
would think that he would take good care to keep 
touch with public opinion. But this Mr. Balfour is 
quite incapable of doing. He can manipulate a majority 
in Parliament very well, but he has no power of feeling 
his way to a sympathetic relation with the nation, or 
even with the mass of his own party. Could anything 
be weaker, more short-sighted than his attitude over 
the Great Swindle in South Africa? His party had 
come back deeply impressed with the indignation they 
found prevailing all over the country, irrespective of 
partisan attachments. The one thing they wanted the 
Prime Minister to do was to be frank and clear, and 
to avoid the appearance of a desire to screen 
offenders, or himself and the universally unpopular 
Mr. Arnold-Forster. This was clearly the ABC of 
the situation if we looked at it, as Mr. Balfour com- 
pels us to look at politics, without reference to national 


interests. 
” * * . * 


What does the Prime Minister do in face of this 
obvious line of expediency ? He contrives to give 
everyone—Tory or Liberal--the impression that his 
first object is to cut the line between himself and the 
accused or suspected officers and _ individuals 
in South Africa, and to decline to meet Parlia- 
ment on the constitutional ground of Mini- 
sterial responsibility. First he proposes a 
Select Committee, premising that meanwhile there 
shall be no challenge of the Government’s conduct. 
Then he resorts to the worse expedient of a non- 
statutory Royal Commission, which he could fill with 
mild-mannered civilians (stiffened by a useful friend or 
two), while he deprived it of just those powers needed to 
conduct successfully the analysis of so vast and so 
obscure and sinister a transaction as that of the stores 
scandals. Finally, he accepts a Statutory Commission, 
though with the worst grace. The Opposition were a 
little too quick in seeming, though, I think, only 
seeming, to follow the general Tory movement against 
a Select Committee. This was, I think, an honest 
movement, dictated also by fear of the political 
consequences of merely partisan action in_ this 
matter. But there were reasons for standing by 
a Select Committee, with a proper reference. One 
of the ablest lawyers in the House, who is also a 
statesman of great experience with special knowledge 
of the work of committees of investigation, put his 
finger on the strength of this method. ‘‘ The power 
of a Committee of the House,” he said to me, ‘‘ resides 
in the minority. If it is able and courageous it can 
force out the truth, especially if the country is with it 
and the newspapers concentrate attention on the ques- 
tion. The report may be worthless, but the day by 
day work is not. For that reason I think a Committee 


the most efficient instrument you can get.” 
* * * * * 


There is another reason for preferring a Select 
Committee. The House is beginning to regain some 


of its old powers over the Executive, mainly through 
the work of that most important body, the Committee 
of Public Accounts. We owe its constitution to an 
Act which is not yet forty years old, but already it is 
beginning to operate as a serious constitutional force, 
of whose developments I may have something to say 
on a future occasion. Now, a Select Committee, even 
if it be packed, as Mr. Balfour would try and pack it, 
keeps the theory of Parliamentary control over the 
Executive well to the front, and would force Mr. Bal- 
four on to his knees in recantation of his monstrous 
repudiation of the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility. 
And if men like Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. 
Robson, Mr. McKenna, and say Mr. Whitley or Mr. 
Dalziel were added to it we should be sure of good 
results. For these reasons the Liberal objections to 
Mr. Balfour’s first proposal would, I think, have been 
waived if the reference to the Committee had been 
satisfactory. The Front Bench, indeed, were always 
favourable. 
* * % * ° 

One of the chief fears of the Liberals, of course, 
arose out of the precedent of the Committee on ‘the 
Raid. But the cases are widely different. The inquiry 
into the Raid was vitiated by the plea of State secrets 
and the personal honour of statesmen privately raised 
by members of the Ministry. Opposition statesmen 
very unwisely listened to this plea. Nosuch plan of 
evasion could succeed in this case, if only for the reason 
that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s career is a matter of no 
consequence to anyone but himself. The entire train 
of circumstances is different. It seems a pity, therefore, 
that Parliament has not been able to keep this matter 
well within its purview. 

* * * * * 

Lord Lansdowne has never faced a more unpleasant 
situation than that which the Franco-German quarrel 
has produced. France has net forgotten the incident 
of 1875. Her foreign politics always tend to be 
‘« jumpy ” when her Eastern frontier is in question, and 
there still exists the anti-English party, whose head- 
quarters are the Nationalist and the Ultramontane 
camp. There is no doubt at all that Germany's 
“ bluff,” cleverly calculated to work on the nervous point 
of French foreign policy at a moment when M. 
Delcassé’s personal position was extremely weak, was 
directed to breaking up the English enfente. Here again 
our Teuto-phobes have been directly responsible. Did 
they suppose that Germany was never going to reply 
to the anti-German campaign conducted year after 
year by the Zimes and the National Review ? Moreover, 
there is a party in France, not hostile to the enfent/e, 
which begins to see in it a general attempt to create a 
League of Mediterranean Powers—not, indeed, hostile 
to Germany in an offensive sense, but designed to act as 
a screen against German hostility to Great Britain. 
How far the audacity of Berlin has gone in demanding 
the suppression of the new Franco-Anglo-Spanish 
understanding, with Italy as a sympathetic looker on, 
itis hard to say. But we in England can well trace 
the responsibility for the grave embarrassment into 


which both we and France have been thrown. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Haldane can hardly have been aware of the 
grounds and the extent of the breach between Lord 
Curzon and both the white and coloured population of 
India when he contributed his defence of that statesman 
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to the debate on the Indian Budget. Take the educa- 
tional policy of the Viceroy. Possibly he was right in 
some of his dealings with the Calcutta University. But 
his error was in applying his methods to other higher 
institutions. The results have been a_ serious 
alienation of feeling among Indians concerned in 
higher education. Not only in this matter, but 
in almost every compartment of Lord Curzon’s 
policy, the later conflict between him and the native 
element has gone very far. Lord Curzon is a tre- 
mendous worker—indeed, he habitually overworks 
himself. But his tactlessness, his boundless capacity 
for inflammatory oratory, and his very autocratic 
temper have outweighed the one or two services—e.g., in 
the Free Trade controversy—which he has rendered to 
India. All this is the more unfortunate because of the 
remarkable impression produced on the native mind by 
the successes of Japan. A very competent observer 
fresh from India told me the other day that he had 
seen the portrait of the Mikado in hundreds of native 
houses. The belief was, he thought, being widely 
sown that Japan might do for India what she had done 
for China—revive the prospect that Asia might once 
more be ruled by Asiatics. Surely that is not a time 
for such a straining of Anglo-Indian relations as Lord 


Curzon has brought about. 
# * ’ 


I hear strange stories as to the quarter from which 
the first hint came that it would be advisable to adopt 
the contract system in South Africa and release the 
great body of native workers retained for Govern- 
ment uses when the direct system of dealing with sup- 
plies was in force. Had it not to do with the desire of 
the mine-owners to get back the Kaffirs to the mines ? 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 
79 the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—Without wandering over the wide range of crimi- 
nal statistics dealt with in your recent article, may I ask 
space for some remarks on one of the topics touched on 
therein—viz., imprisonment for debt. This subject is im: 
properly introduced into our criminal statistics. The im- 
prisoned debtor is no criminal, and this fact is fully recog- 
nised by the Statute. The Debtors Act consists of two 
parts. The first is headed “Abolition of Imprisonment 
for Debt,” and the second part is headed “ Punishment of 
Fraudulent Debtors.” The fourth section commences: 
“With the exception hereinafter mentioned, no person 
shall, after the commencement of this Act, be imprisoned 
for making default in payment of a sum of money.” It 
was under these exceptions from the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt that 17,500 persons were imprisoned last 
year. Not one of the number was imprisoned as a “ fraudu- 
lent debtor ”"—as a criminal. They were simply persons 
excepted from the abolition of imprisonment fer debt by 
the terms of the Act of 1869; and when the exceptions come 
to 17,500 in the year, we may begin to doubt which is the 
rule and which is the exception. 

We were assured, however, that nobody was sent to 
prison unless he was able to pay but refused to do so. And 
accordingly it was proposed in 1898 to make the treatment 
of imprisoned debtors more severe, when the money would 
be aay = a a if some relative or friend paid the 
ransom (though how his doing so would benefit the State | 
entirely fail to see). But the test has utterly failed. The 
number of committals under the more stringent system has 
now exceeded the highest figure previously reached. We 
have been drawing tooth after tooth from the unfortunate 
debtor, but we are no nearer obtaining the money for the 
creditor. And in all these proceedings who ays the 
piper? Who maintains the debtor in prison and his family 
out of it? The public, local or general—all for the pur- 


pose of procuring payment for a creditor who frequently 
has no merits of any kind. Mrs. Maybrick, in her late book, 
says that she met more than one woman in penal servitude 
who was driven to commit her first crime because her hus- 
band was imprisoned for debt. 

The Court, we are told, must be satisfied that the 
debtor is able to pay before it will commit him. This is 
not strictly correct. It is enough for the creditor to prove 
that the debtor Aas had the means of paying the debt at 
some time since the judgment was recovered and has not 
paid it; and there are cases in which the Court seems to 
have stretched the terms of the Act so as to embrace a man 
who had the means of paying fart of the debt but did not 
pay that part. However, the main point is that the Court 
is only to inquire into his means of paying the particular 
debt in question. That he has other and more pressing 
debts to pay is no defence, It is useless to urge that the 
landlord will turn him and his family out on the street if 
he does not pay the arrear of rent due, that the baker will 
give no more credit, that the gas will be cut off if he does 
not pay his gas account, or that the tax-collector will dis- 
train his few articles of furniture, or perhaps that his coat 
is in pawn and the time for releasing it has almost ex- 
pired. Is a man dishonest because he does not pay the 
judgment-creditor in such a case—because he does not give 
this creditor a preference to which he has no claim either 
in justice or in equity apart from the provisions of the 
Debtors Act? Again, when the arrest-warrant is granted 
the creditor has his own time to execute it. This 1s often 
done immediately after the debtor receives his wages and 
before he has time to reach his home. “Give me what is 
in your pockets or to gaol you go,” is now the demand ; 
and the contents of the unfortunate working man’s pocket 
is confiscated by this legalised highwayman. Or the credi- 
tor waits till the debtor loses his employment and falls into 
bad health, trying to extract something to keep him at 
bay, and when the chance of getting hold of any of 
the debtor’s earnings has vanished the arrest-warrant is put 
in force in hope that some relative or friend will pay the 
ransom. There never was a casein which there was more 
emphatically one law for the rich and another for the poor. 
If the debtor can make out £50 assets (no matter how large 
his liabilities may be) he can become bankrupt, and, apart 
from fraud, he is in no danger of imprisonment. He can, 
moreover, usually carry a composition and get free from 
his debts by paving a small part of them. But the small 
debtor has no such resource. Nothing less than payment 
of the entire debt will free him from his liabilities, The 
Judge of the County Court could not entertain an offer of 
composition. And the addition of the costs to the debtor is 
often no trifle. The proof of ability to pay, too, is usually 
unsatisfactory. And as the imprisonment is not for a 
crime, I believe the Home Secretary cannot interfere with 
it; nor am I aware that the Judge who signed the committal 
order candoso. Release may be necessary to save the man’s 
life, but there are no means of obtaining it except payment 
of the money. In some cases, if he stole the money, he 
would get off under the First Offenders Act. As he bor- 
rowed it he must go to gaol.—Yours, etc., 

B.-L. 


A FEARFUL HALF YEAR IN CONNAUGHT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—Some people in Connaught have been fighting for 
dear life since last June on a diet of Indian meal. Some 
others have been dying for want of even that miserable 
“ fowls’ food”—at a distance of no more than twenty-four 
hours’ journey from London! Relief works have been (very 
grudgingly) opened in various places in the West of Ireland 
at which one shilling for an eight hours’ day may be earned 
by one member of a family declared “ destitute” by the 
relieving officer, after his certificate has been ratified by 
the Local Government Board. I can tell of one case where 
a family had no means of subsistence (the charity of half- 
starved neighbours, naturally, does not count!) and no 
article that could be sold; no table, chair, bedstead, cloth- 
ing, remaining of any market value; and yet the relieving 
officer’s application was a fortnight unsanctioned by the 
board before the “bread winner” was admitted to earn his 
shilling a day! I can recount another case: A very poor 
woman dragged herself four miles to the works, having ses 
duly certified as “destitute.” The first day’s labour reduced 
her almost to the point of death, and she had to be carried 
home, not half alive! These are instances to be matched 
by hundreds, or perhaps thousands! There have been 
HUNDREDS flocking to the various works. How can the 
“family” live on 6s. per week? In one instance, mentioned 
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at a Poor Law Board, the father worked for his shilling for 
a few days, beginning his day with a three-mile walk to 
the works, but he died! I don't know if the widow took his 
place at the barrow, or with the spade; if she, too, died, 
and what became of the children! 

Take these cases as typical. (I am sure I don’t over- 
colour the picture. I take instances at random.) Multiply 
them by a big figure. Think what it means! 

“Only a little severer than the distress in Connaught 
every winter!” says the kindest of clever men that I know. 
He underestimates the present misery, I think; for there 
has not been nearly so deadly a year since 1898. But before 
1898, had there not been TWENTY-ONE FAMINES in eighty 
years? Does not that statement give food for reflection? 

The few people who read the Parliamentary debates will 
have seen lately that Ireland pays about three millions 
sterling annually over her proper proportion in taxation, and 
has been so overpaying for a considerable time. Why not 
make restitution now? The parts of Connaught where 
hunger has held sway want roads, harbours, river-drainage, 
bog-drainage. The people ask no better than to work. 
Why not let them earn on big publicworks? Other Govern- 
ments acknowledge that harbours and such large under- 
takings as I have named are beyond the scope of county or 
borough authorities. It is said, you may not “Rob Peter 
to pay Paul.” Well, if “Peter” has already been robbed 
to the extent of £3,000,000 annually, it is better to give 
back to “Paul ” than to keep the ill-gotten millions. More- 
over, though “Paul” may not have been the one to be 
mulcted to the greatest extent, his well-being in future will 
be an undoubted gain to “Peter,” payer of poor-rate. 

And can none of us go to see how things are in the 
West? Can we not even question the hay-harvesters who 
are just coming to Wales and England to earn what will pay 
their “meal debt” at “the shop”? May we not even help 
two industries—the hosiery factory, Ballaghaderin, co. 
Mayo, and the woollen mills at Foxford, co. Mayo—where 
railway rugs, dress materials, blankets, tweeds, serges, 
cheviots, etc., of the best quality are made? The Sisters of 
Charity run these two factories to give employment to needy 
hundreds of workers. They are doing valiant outpost duty 
against the forces of famine and disease.—Yours, etc., 


M. E. W. B. C. 





WINGS. 
HAT man, who wishes not for wings, 
Must be the slave of care ; 
For birds that have them move so well 
And softly through the air : 
They venture far into the sky, 
If not so far as thoughts or angels fly. 


Feather from under feather springs ; 
All open like a fan ; 

Our eyes upon their beauty dwell 
And marvel at the plan 

By which things made for use so rare 
Are powerful and delicate and fair. 


When callow brood doth rest 
Against a feathered mother’s breast, 
Beneath the shadow of her wings, 
None seem so close at home as they, 
Nor is love felt a cosier way ; 
Their mother in their home! Lark sings, 
And lark may sing ; but not so take 
The heart by storm as hen can take, 
When, hawk in the sky, she forgets all fear 
And is brave for their sake 
Is brave without peer ! 
Swallow soars and swallow may soar on high 
To the top of the sky ; 
The eagle is strong, the ostrich fleet ; 
Let them glory in prowess. Ere 
They learned to conquer air and space 
With ease, velocity and grace, 
Lark, swallow, eagle, ostrich were 
Dependent on devoted care ; 
Each once was snugly stowed away, 
Yea, like a smooth stone there each lay 
Egg, speckled, bluish, white or grey ! 

T. SturceE Moore. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
WASPS. 


C NE rough day in early autumn I paused in my 

walk in a Surrey orchard to watch a curious 
scene in insect life—a pretty little insect comedy I 
might have called it had it not brought back to remem- 
brance old days when my mind was clouded with 
doubts and the ways of certain insects, especially 
of wasps, were much in my thoughts. For we live 
through and forget many a tempest that shakes us; 
but long afterwards a very little thing—the scent of a 
flower, the cry of a wild bird, even the sight of an 
insect—may serve to bring it vividly back and to revive 
a feeling that seemed dead and gone. 

In the orchard there was an old pear tree which 
produced very large late pears, and among the fruit the 
September wind had shaken down that morning there 
was one over-ripe in which the wasps had eaten 
a deep cup-shaped cavity. Inside the cavity six 
or seven wasps were revelling in the sweet 
juice, lying flat and motionless, crowded together. 
Outside the cavity, on the pear, thirty or forty 
blue-bottle flies had congregated, and were hungry 
for the juice, but apparently afraid to begin feeding on 
it; they were standing round in a compact crowd, the 
hindmost pressing on and crowding over the others; 
but still, despite the pressure, the foremost row of flies 
refused to advance beyond the rim of the eaten-out 
part. From time to time one of a more venturesome 
spirit would put out his proboscis and begin sucking at 
the edge: the slight tentative movement would instantly 
be detected by a wasp, and he would turn quickly round 
to face the presumptuous fly, lifting his wings in a 
threatening manner, and the fly would take his pro- 
boscis off the rim of the cup. Occasionally hunger 
would overcome their fear; a general movement of the 
flies would take place, and several would begin sucking 
at the same time; then the wasp, seeming to think 
that more than a mere menacing look or gesture was 
required in such a case, would start up with an angry 
buzz, and away the whole crowd of flies would go to 
whirl round and round in a little blue cloud with 
a loud, excited hum, only to settle again in a few 
moments on the big yellow pear and begin crowding 
round the pit as before. 

Never once during the time I spent observing them 
did the guardian wasp relax his vigilance. When he 
put his head down to suck with the others his eyes still 
appeared able to reflect every movement in the surround- 
ing crowd of flies into his little spiteful brain. They 
could crowd round and crawl round as much as they 
liked on the very rim, but let one begin to suck and he 
was up in arms in a moment. 

The question that occurred to me was: How 
much of all this behaviour could be set down to in- 
stinct and how much to intelligence and temper? The 
wasp certainly has a waspish disposition, a quick 
resentment, and is most spiteful and tyrannical towards 
other inoffensive insects. He is a slayer and devourer 
of them, too, as well as a feeder with them on nectar 
and sweet juices; but when he kills, and when the 
solitary wasp paralyses spiders, caterpillars, and various 
insects and stores them in cells to provide a horrid food 
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for the grubs which will eventually hatch from the still 
undeposited eggs, the wasp then acts automatically, or 
by instinct, and is driven, as it were, by an extraneous 
force. Ina case like the one of the wasp’s behaviour 
on the pear, and in innumerable other cases which 
one may read of or see for himself, there appears to be 
a good deal of the element of mind. Doubtless it 
exists in all insects, but differs in degree; and some 
Orders appear to be more intelligent than others. 
Thus, any person accustomed to watch insects closely 
and note their little acts, would probably say that there 
is less mind in the beetles and more in the Hymenop- 
tera than in other insects; also that in the last-named 
Order the wasps rank highest. 

The scene in the orchard also served to remind me 
of a host of wasps, greatly varying in size, colour, and 
habits, although in their tyrannous temper very much 
alike, which I had been accustomed to observe in boy- 
hood and youth in a distant region. They attracted 
me more, perhaps, than any other insects on account 
of their singular and brilliant colouration and their 
formidable character. They were beautiful but painful 
creatures: the pain they caused me was first bodily, 
when I interfered in their concerns or handled them 
carelessly, and was soon over ; later it was mental and 
more enduring. 

To the very young colour is undoubtedly the most 
attractive quality in nature, and these insects were 
enamelled in colours that made them the rivals of 
butterflies and shining metallic beetles. There were 
wasps with black and yellow rings and with black 
and scarlet rings ; wasps of a uniform golden brown ; 
others like our demoiselle dragon fly that looked as 
if fresh from a bath of splendid metallic blue; others 
with steel blue bodies and bright red wings ; others 
with crimson bodies, yellow head and legs, and bright 
blue wings; others black and gold, with pink head and 
legs ; and so on through scores and hundreds of species 
‘*as Nature list to play with her little ones,” until one 
marvelled at so great a variety, so many singular and 
beautiful contrasts, produced by no more than half a 
dozen brilliant colours. 

It was when I began to find out the ways of wasps 
with other insects on which they nourish their young 
that my pleasure in them became mixed with pain. 
For they did not, like spiders, ants, dragon-flies, tiger- 
beetles, and other rapacious kinds, kill their prey at 
once, but paralysed it by stinging its nerve centres to 
make it incapable of resistance, and stored it in a closed 
cell, so that the grub to be hatched by-and-bye should 
have fresh meat to feed on—not fresh-killed but live 
meat. 

Thus the old vexed question—-How reconcile 
these facts with the idea of a beneficent Being who 
designed it all—did not come to me from reading, nor 
from teachers, since I had none, but was thrust upon 
me by nature itself. In spite, however, of its having 
come in that sharp way, I, like many another, suc- 
ceeded in putting the painful question from me and 
keeping to the old traditions. The noise of the battle 
of Evolution, which had been going on for years, 
hardly reached me ; it was but a faintly-heard murmur, 
as of storms immeasurably far away ‘‘on alien 
shores.” This could not last. 

One day an elder brother, on his return from 
travel in distant lands, put a copy of the famous 


Origin of Spectes in my hands and advised me to read 
it. When I had done so he asked me what I thought 
of it. “ It’s false !” I exclaimed in a passion, and he 
laughed, little knowing how important a matter this 
was to me, and told me I could have the book if I 
liked. I took it without thanks and read it again and 
thought a good deal about it, and was nevertheless 
able to resist its teachings for years, solely because 
I could not endure to part with a philosophy of life, if 
I may so describe it, which could not logically be held 
if Darwin was right, and without which life would not 
be worth having. So I thought at the time; itis a 
most common delusion of the human mind, for we see 
that the good whichis so much to us is taken forcibly 
away, and that we get over our loss and go on very 
much as before. 

It is curious to see now that Darwin himself gave 
the first comfort to those who, convinced against their 
will, were anxious to discover some way of escape 
which would not involve the total abandonment of 
their cherished beliefs. At all events, he suggested the 
idea, which religious minds were quick to seize upon, 
that the new explanation of the origin of the innumer- 
able forms of life which people the earth from one or a 
few primitive organisms afforded us a nobler concep- 
tion of the creative mind than the traditional one. 
It does not bear examination, probably it originated 
in the author’s kindly and compassionate feelings 
rather than in his reasoning faculties; but it gave 
temporary relief and served its purpose. Indeed, to 
some, to very many perhaps, it still serves as a refuge 
——this poor, hastily-made straw shelter, which lets in 
the rain and wind, but seems better to them than no 
shelter at all. 

But of the intentionally consoling passages in 
the book the most impressive to me was that in which 
he refers to instincts and adaptations such as those of 
the wasp, which writers on natural history subjects are 
accustomed to describe, in a way that seems quite just 
and natural, as diabolical. That, for example, of the 
young cuckoo ejecting its foster brothers from the 
nest ; of slave-making ants, and of the larve of the 
ichneumonide feeding on the live tissues of the cater- 
pillars in whose bodies they have been hatched. He 
said that it was not perhaps a logical conclusion, but 
it seemed to him more satisfactory to regard such 
things ‘‘ not as specially endowed or created instincts, 
but as small consequences of one general law”—the 
law of variation and the survival of the fittest. 

This troubled chapter in my private ancient his- 
tory, associated in memory with the painful instincts 
of wasps and various other ‘‘small consequences ” 
which apparently had not been foreseen, has just been 
recalled to me again, this time by a remarkable book 
on the habits of North American wasps.* 

The authors do not touch on the grave questions 
suggested by a study of such subjects. Such questions 
never occur to them ; they are simple-minded enthu- 
siasts, bent solely on the gathering of facts ; and the 
discoveries they make are so numerous and interesting 
that in their delight they overflow with affection and 
gratitude towards the little creatures they are engaged 
in watching ; they love their wasps as the beekeeper his 
bees and the shepherd his sheep. 


* Wasps SOCIAL AND SOLITARY. By George W. Peckham 
and Elizabeth G. Peckham. With an Introduction by John 
Burroughs. Illustrated. London: Constable, §s. net. 
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Of the eleven chapters detailing the authors’ 
observations, ten are taken up with an account of the 
habits of solitary wasps, those that kill or paralyse 
their victims—spiders, caterpillars, flies, beetles, moths, 
bees, and others, each species of wasp confining itself 
to one kind and storing them as provision for their 
grubs. Putting aside the great problem, and regard- 
ing the book solely from the scientific point of view, 
these chapters will undoubtedly prove of the greatest 
value to students of animal psychology, and they will 
find a special interest in all that refers to memory 
and the absence, or the defectiveness, of a sense of 
direction in wasps. 

But the principal result of their investigations 
is that wasps are by no means such perfect beings in 
their instincts as former observers had led us to 
believe. Thus, according to Favre, the chief authority 
on this subject in Europe, wasps that have the 
paralysing habit invariably operate in the same way, 
inflicting a sting, or stings, of sufficient severity to 
ensure the immobility of the victim, but not so severe 
as to produce death. He imagined that if it were not 
so, if the sting were not sufficiently severe and inflicted 
in the proper place, in the nerve centre or centres, the 
struggles of the victim when bitten would throw the 
grub off ; also that if too severely stung it would die 
and decay before the grub was hatched. So far 
from this being the case, the authors find that the 
paralysing instinct differs greatly not only in different 
species but in individuals of the same species, and 
that, although it usually serves its purpose, it is 
seldom or never as perfect as we had supposed. Many 
of the caterpillars and insects are over-stung, so to 
speak, and perish before the grub is ready to attack 
them ; while many more are so slightly stung that they 
recover partially or wholly, and if the cell in which they 
are stored is broken open will fly away as if they had 
not been injuredin the least. The grub, when it comes 
into existence, feeds on the meat provided for him, dead 
or living, and the struggles of the victim do not 
matter. 

Thus we see that this instinct of the wasp, being 
so variable and imperfect, is even more abhorrent than 
we had imagined, since it was possible to believe of 
the ideal paralyser that he not only rendered his victim 
immobile but also deprived it of all sensation. Indeed, 
we may say that the wasp is a natural vivisector, 
differing somewhat in his methods from his human 
counterpart ; he, or rather she, captures the victim, 
administers the anzsthetic in some rude way, and 
hands it over to be operated on by the grub—the babe 
with the soft body and hard sharp teeth. 

W. H. Hupson. 





EVOLUTION FOR AMATEURS. 

The EvoLuTIon THEORY. By Dr. August Weismann. Translated 
with the author's co-operation by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson and Margaret R. Thomson. London: Arnold. 
2 vols. 328. net. 1904. 

TO Professor Weismann the gratitude of naturalists is ever 

due for two excellent services. He it was who first taught 

us to distinguish the “soma,” or body, from the germ, thus 
ridding evolutionary science of the distracting belief that 
the experience of the organism is transmitted to its off- 
spring. Formerly “use and disuse” were good enough 
answers to any troublesome conundrum of adaptation. 

Weismann’s demand for evidence that in a single case such 

effects were transmitted brought this vague reasoning to an 

end. The inheritance of acquired characters was then seen 
to be an assumption needing independent proof, and, when 


proof was called for, there was no reply that a critical mind 
could accept as valid. How much laborious argumentation 
collapsed when this keystane was withdrawn we need not 
now recall; but those who are now constructing a sound 
science of heredity on the basis of physiological fact know 
that it was by Weismann’s thorough demolition that their 
ground was cleared. 

It was, moreover, through his ingenious speculations 
as to the mechanism of heredity that efforts were concen- 
trated on a determination of the exact processes by which 
germ cells are formed. Whatever be the interpretation, the 
visible facts are now known, a direct consequence of Weis- 
mann’s stimulus and initiative, which will bear fruit here- 
after. 

But even with this record well in mind, it is im- 
possible to pass a lenient judgment on The Evolution 
Theory. It should have appeared thirty years ago. Then 
Natural Selection was a new idea. Variation and heredity 
were unexplored territories. The struggle for existence was 
an imposing force, and the temptation to suppose it the sole 
factor in evolution was great. Such a view had many 
attractions. It economised hypotheses, provided a com- 
plete system, and saved further trouble. Chaos at one end, 
order at the other; promiscuous ad libitum variation in 
every direction ; Natural Selection guiding and eliminating, 
there was the solution ready made. Professor Weismann 
from the first was among those who cherished this simple 
creed, claiming in set terms that the principle of selection 
was “omnipotent.” Wherever order was to be found in 
the living world there was the working of selection mani- 
fest. Even trivial features of form or habit that are con- 
stant or regular owed their constancy and their regularity 
to purposeful adaptation under selection’s moulding hand. 
They are permanent and regular because selected, and 
selected because they contribute to the welfare of their 
possessors. All further hypotheses are superfluous. Such 
is the great theme expounded in the present treatise, 
wherein Professor Weismann sets before us his matured 
views. 

But, as often happens, the endeavour to avoid assump- 
tions has introduced some very grave ones, more dangerous 
because unavowed. For in pursuit of his idea the selec- 
tionist did not ask himself for proof that the beginning of 
life was chaos, nor did he pause to consider how living 
things could exist for a day or an hour in that primeval 
state of misfit from which Natural Selection was to deliver 
them. Natural Selection was to create adaptations; but 
could an unadapted being Jive? Professcr Weismann 
feels no such difficulty. He says explicitly that since the 
simplest creatures now living show traces of order in their 
structure, they must therefore be the products of zons of 
selection. But what would the most primitive Amceba of 
them all look like before its parts in order stood ? Does 
not life imply chemical processes of high complexity ? And 
how are those processes to be conceived apart from order 
when the structure and properties of the simplest and 
stablest substance are instinct with order ? 

And if we grant that organisms started without adapta- 
tion—as consonant with the magnificence of the unknown 
and because we must begin somewhere—at the next step 
we meet another assumption no less serious. Natural Selec- 
tion being the all-sufficing “cause,” variation must be 
random and fluctuate fortuitously. But this is a proposi- 
tion we can test by observation and experiment. Variation, 
all agree, is going on still. Why not look and see if it is 
at random ? Unfortunately for Professor Weismann’s philo- 
sophic scheme, this is now being done. The answer thus 
far is very positive, and in flat contradiction to the selec- 
tionist’s assumption. For to the births of time is added one 
which to selectionists seems more than common monstrous— 
the discovery that new forms arising by sudden variations 
may have just those characteristics of definiteness which 
Professor Weismann would claim as the very hall-mark of 
continued selection ; though, by the nature of the case, these 
new varieties have not undergone any such process. If 
thirty years ago it could be conjectured in ignorance that 
variation might be chaotic, many know better to-day, and 
therefore we say this book comes too late. 

The Evolution Theory can in truth be taken as a 
serious contribution only by those who are content to treat 
the discoveries of recent years as non-existent. On the 
rare occasions when he refers to the ascertained facts of 
variation, Professor Weismann betrays a not unnatural 
apprehension. Professor de Vries, a Pioneer of the new 
methods, is told, for example, that he “ obviously overrates 
the value of his facts,” and he is duly admonished for 
neglect of “what lies before him—the other aspect of the 
transmutation of species, to which the attention of most 
observers since Darwin and Wallace has been almost exclu- 
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sively devoted—I mean the origin of adaptations.” Might 
not de Vries reply that it is just because most observers can 
see no more than lies before them that we have been halt- 
ing so long? If he values his facts rather highly they at 
least are facts, and they make a pleasant change from 
guesswork. 

The newly-discovered principles of heredity to which 
Mendel’s work has led us are scarcely more welcome to 
Professor Weismann ; for at a stroke they destroy most of 
the speculations as to the mechanism of heredity which in 
the pre-experimental era ran an illustrious course. So he 
hastens to assure his readers that plenty of exceptions to 
these principles are known, and that consideration of the 
whole matter may be deferred. 

Indeed, with the gospel of selection to be preached, 
everything else must be deferred. Order means fitness: 
whatever is is useful. That is the text constantly reiterated 
through 800 pages. Our author does not shrink from the 
crudest expression of his faith. “We venture to maintain 
that everything in the world of organisms that has perma- 
nence and significance depends upon adaptation, and has 
arisen through a sifting of the variations which presented 
themselves, that is, through selection. From the first 
beginnings of life, up to its highest point only what is pur- 
poseful has arisen, because the living units at every grade 
are continually being sifted according to their utility, and 
the ceaseless struggle for existence is continually producing 
and favouring the fittest.” As we read we think of that 
other philosopher who, observing how the nose fits the 
spectacles and the feet the shoes, deduced with the same 
confidence and more brevity that all was for the best. The 
passage quoted above might well have run on‘ par consé- 
quent ceux qui ont avancé que tout est bien, ont dit une 
sottise;: il fallait dire qui tout est au mieux.” 

And as the Westphalian sage could turn in some very 
tight places, so can he of Freiburg. Let us pass from the 
general to the particular. Among things designed, as it 
might appear, to confute the selectionist, are the facts of 
regeneration. Many insects, for example, can grow perfect 
legs to replace those lost by injury, having often elaborate 
apparatus for this sole end, never otherwise brought into 
action. We are told categorically in italics that “every 
essential part of a species is not merely regulated by 
natural selection, but originally produced by it.” How, 
then, did Natural Selection produce this mechanism ? First 
reciting that the loss of limbs helps the insect to escape its 
enemies, Professor Weismann adds a more novel conjecture. 
Bordage, he tells us, observed that stick-insects often die by 
getting caught by the leg in moulting. “Of 100 Phasmids 
nine died in this way, twenty-two got free with the loss of 
one or more legs, and only sixty-nine survived the moult 
without any loss at all.” So, while creating this mechanism 
Selection had an eye solely to the maimed, choosing among 
them those which, showing symptoms of regeneration, leit 
offspring maimed again in their turn, and so on for count- 
less ages. May we ask what the unmutilated were doing 
all this time ? Loss of limb might have been supposed a 
heavy handicap. The marvel of the phenomenon grows 
when one learns against what desperate odds it was brought 
off. Why go this long way round? It is like travelling 
from the City to Waterloo vid Kamtchatka. Natural Selec- 
tion would have saved a lot of time and other things by 
merely making the cast skin fit a bit easier. That it would 
soon have done if the uninjured had prevailed and the 
maimed been eaten as usual. And this is that parsimoni- 
ous force which in another mood put down the wings of the 
island birds to save tissue! Lastly, in fairness to Nature, 
we may perhaps hint that the moult difficulty is supposi- 
titious, and that if the 1oo unfortunate Phasmids had not 
been in confinement their skins would have come off well 


enough. ; 
We miss from this treatise those frank passages in 
which Darwin was wont to own himself at a loss. The 


author’s bearing as he picks his way among the facts is not 
reassuring. It is a favourite assertion of selectionists that 
in domesticated forms the selected parts are more differen- 
tiated—as by hypothesis they should be—than those which 
man has neglected. \ 
Unexceptionable illustrations of this “principle” are 
however, somewhat rare. Amongst others we are asked to 
observe that in the gooseberry, of which a hundred varieties 
can be distinguished by the fruits, the flowers of the several 
varieties are alike. But how about the stems, spines, leaves, 
manner of growth, all characters that have not been the 
subject of special choice ? If Professor Weismann will 
gather his own gooseberries this summer, or prune them 
in December, he will learn to know the sorts as easily by 
the plant-characters as by the fruits. For those who prefer 
book-knowledge the beautiful plates in Thory’s monograph, 


may suffice. Professor Weismann is prefering the excep- 
tion to the rule. What potato-grower needs to dig the 
tubers to name the variety? In apples, plums, pears, 
chrysanthemums, pelargoniums, violets, and hosts more 
plants, the vegetative parts are just as characteristic as the 
parts man requires and selects. The truth is, as a gar- 
dener once said to his scientific master, “What you say, 
sir, is all very well for anyone to read in a book, but it 
won't do at the potting-bench.” 

A little knowledge of domesticated breeds is a very 
dangerous thing. All evolutionists now agree that the 
origin of the domesticated forms is a guide to that of the 
wild. But Professor Weismann inverts this logical sequence. 
Having made up his mind that wild forms arose by con- 
tinuous selection directed to each character, he lightly 
applies this proposition to the domesticated. Without any 
reserve he declares, “ Thus it is not by crossing of different 
breeds, but by a patient accumulating of insignificant varia- 
tions through many generations that the desired transforma- 
tions are brought about. That is the magic wand by which 
the expert breeder produces his different breeds, we might 
almost say, as the sculptor moulds and remoulds his clay 
model according to his fancy.” Now, this may do for the 
scientist public, to whom the book is addressed, but the fancier 
can only smile at such statements. Professor Weismann makes 
the assertion with special reference to pigeons, of all un- 
likely things. Let him take an opportunity of joining the 
pigeon or poultry fancy, and he will soon undeceive himself. 
He will discover that within his own lifetime dozens of new 
breeds have been created by crossing, and he may even get 
fairly complete histories of the actual ways in which the 
various unit-characters were combined to make them. 

Again and again we long to cross-examine Professor 
Weismann’s evidence. He has seen one side only of the 
facts. Wider knowledge, or a moment’s reflection as to the 
possible answers to his contentions would have led to the 
suppression of many passages. He is at his best perhaps 
in his criticism of Nageli’s once famous transcendental thesis 
that evolutionary progress was due to a mysterious “ phy- 
letic force,” which impelled living things along the path of 
progress. With reason on his side Weismann shows this 
speculation to be a substitution of a greater mystery for a 
less. It was, indeed, a mere confession of faith. Not one 
scrap of tangible evidence was ever produced pointing to 
the existence of any such “force.” We should, however, 
admire the exposure more if we could feel that it was called 
for, or that these warnings were really needed. “ Phyletic 
force” makes no doubt a good repfoussoir to omnipotent 
Selection, and that perhaps is why we hear so much of it 
from Professor Weismann. 

We wonder, too, whether our author himself is not 
entering that very maze wherein Niigeli was lost. “Use 
and disuse” in the old familiar senses being barred by com- 
mon agreement, the need of some substitute presses sore 
on the pure-selectionist. This we are now offered in the 
shape of Germinal Selection, depending on “the struggle 
of the parts of the germ-plasm”—an extension of Roux’s 
Kampf der Teile. But the criteria which decide the fate 
of the germinal parts are their prospective contributions to 
the developed organism. Natural Selection, being here in 
her economical mood, is to eliminate the parts which, if 
allowed to develop, would not have “pulled their weight.” 
We thus meet a proleptic Natural Selection, dealing in 
“futures” — as transcendental a conception as any 
Nagelian could desire. : 

The loyal evolutionist, who knows the facts, cannot but 
regret this book. It is avowedly written for amateurs. That 
they will find it so readable makes matters worse. In the 
uncritical it will create a complacent satisfaction that the 
truth does not warrant, and to the critical almost every 
page gives occasion for derision. The professional will 
not find it of much service. The facts are mostly such as 
have been used before, and references to authorities are 
rarely given. The book is a piece of special pleading. 

_ It should be the last of its kind for some years. Evolu- 

tion has passed out of the speculative stage. Experimental 
methods are fast revolutionising the notions of the founders 
of the science, to whom from Lamarck to Weismann be all 
honour according to their several degrees, and until this 
experimental work is advanced somewhat further, the 
popular treatise should be held up. It must be either out 
of date or premature. 

_ The preface tells pathetically that among men of 
science only two have given thorough-going adherence to 
the author’s views, and we cannot expect The Evolution 
Theory to add to the number. Of the two one is Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson, the present translator. He has done 
his work remarkably well, and scarcely a sentence has a 
foreign twang. There are, however, symptoms that, like 
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the author himself, his experience is rather of the labora- 
tory than the field. Polyommatus phleas, for instance, 
has an English name, which is not “the little red-gold 
fire-butterfly,” but the Small Copper. Without the 
scientific name, too, we should not have recognised an old 
friend as the “ Banner-moth.” 





ERNEST DOWSON. 
Tue CoLLecTtep Pozms or Ernest Dowson. With an intro- 

oe by Arthur Symons. London: John Lane. 55. 
It is scarcely possible to read the poems of Ernest Dow- 
son as one would read the poems of any other man, how- 
ever much of a poet, about whose life one knew nothing. 
Ernest Dowson died at the age of thirty-two of consump- 
tion and general intemperance ; and it is plain that he had 
one of those happily rare characters which seem to lack 
even the ambition of resisting the worst dangers which 
beset our lives. His poems, at least those of them which 
are real poems, read like the words of a man doomed by 
some unknown power to a ruin which he accepts as a 
natural and inevitable part of his life. On the way to 
that ruin he will distract himself by singing a little song, 
the sweetness of which shall put the memory of his fate 
for a while out of his mind: 

“Forget to-morrow. 
Weep nothing. Only lay 
In silent sorrow 
Thy head my way: 
Let us forget to-morrow 

This one day.” 
T his is real poetry, because, with a few artifices of diction, 
it expresses a real emotion in words that seem to carry the 
sound of the poet’s voice in them, the pathetic sound of 
his weariness and resignation. It is the work of one who 
has learnt nothing from life except to despair of it and tc 
submit to his despair. It would be moving, even if there 
were nothing except its own accent of sincerity to tell us 
that it was not a mere literary exercise. When we know 
for a fact that it expresses the best that Dowson could feel 
or say about life, it becomes tragic and perplexing. 
Orientals may be able to live at ease while expecting 
nothing of life; but an Englishman brought to such a 
pass is dreadful and unintelligible to us. He seems almost 
to have lost his humanity with his hopes. We may pity 
him, but we cannot understand him. 

The poetry of despair is not uncommon in our litera- 
ture, There is a famous lament of Shelley’s, “O world, O 
life, O time,” which expresses the sorrow of one who sees a 
glory only in the past. But the exultation of that lament 
warns us that the sorrow is transitory. Shelley will be 
enjoying fresh spring, summer, and winter hoar as much as 
ever in a few days. iis poetry is the triumphant 
expression of all his moods, and the triumph of one 
who had mastered life enough to be a great poet rings 
through all of it. But Dowson had only one mood 
capable of being expressed in poetry. Rare moments of 
childlike regret for all the pure delights he had lost were 
all that remained to him of the wreck of a poet’s life. 
“He drank the poisonous liquors of those pothouses 
which swarm about the docks,” Mr. Symons tells us. 
“He drifted about in whatever company came in his 
way.” But, unfortunately, the reflections of Mr. Symons 
on this fearful waste of fine material, though they show 
an amiable desire to make the best of a bad business, 
are scarcely adequate. He says, for instance, of Dowson’s 
aimless dissipation, that “it was his own way of escape 
from life,” and he seems even to have some belief, 
though he does not anywhere express it quite plainly, that 
Dowson’s dissipation helped to make him a poet. But 
the poet’s business is not to escape from life, but to ex- 
press it. His life must be the material of his poetry; 
and the more of it he lets run to waste the less poetry 
he will write. Dowson did not escape from life when he 
drank in pothouses about the docks; he wasted it; and 
consequently he wrote very little poetry. Indeed, it is 
obvious that there is only one way of escape from life, and 





that is by death. We are committed to life from our 
birth. We cannot play at living. If we try to do so, 
life plays with us as it did with Dowson; and the end is 
a very sad game. The knowledge of these crude facts 
inclines one to be somewhat impatient of Mr. Symons’s 
account of Dowson, for that account is all tainted with 
the dangerous theory of life which Dowson put into such 
disastrous practice. Mr. Symons appears to regard life too 
much like an amateur, and as if it were a business in 
which he was no more deeply concerned than a spectator 
is concerned with a play; and he writes of Dowson’s life 
with the detachment of a critic who is analysing a melan- 
choly drama. “It requires a strong man,” he says, “to 
sin strongly and profit by it. To Dowson the tragedy of 
his own life could only have resulted in an elegy.” The 
greater part of Dowson’s life resulted, and could result, in 
nothing. It was sheer waste; and this waste seems to 
have begun in a kind of affectation. He, too, wished, 
like many young men, to be an amateur of life, to enjoy 
it without committing himself to it, to get pleasure with- 
out action. Many young men throw off this heresy with 
experience. But Dowson was entrapped by it and never 
escaped from it. “At Oxford,” says Mr. Symons, “his 
favourite form of intoxication was Haschisch.” There 
was certainly affectation about this. But the danger 
of such philanderings with absurd vices is that they 
turn into real passions unawares ; and so it was with Dow- 
son. Again Mr. Symons describes how he first met Dow- 
son at a small club of poets “ who recited their own verses 
to each other with a desperate and ineffectual attempt to 
get into key with the Latin Quarter.” There is no harm 
in this kind of amusement, except that a poet should not 
try to be racy of a foreign soil; and though few of those 
young poets, Mr. Symons tells us, were Anglo-Saxons, 
fewer still probably were Frenchmen. Dowson, however, 
“enjoyed the real thing in Paris,” and no doubt it was 
poison to him, however harmless it may be to most young 
Englishmen. For Dowson appears to have taken “ the real 
thing ” seriously, and to have tried to make it a reality for 
himself. Unfortunately, French ethics, whether better or 
worse than ours, cannot be ours; and the attempt to make 
them so only upsets our moral constitution. Dowson's 
moral constitution was destroyed. With many amiable 
qualities he appears to have had no moral ambitions what- 
ever. As a baby needs to be tied into its chair lest it 
should tumble on to the floor and hurt its head, so he needed 
to be fenced in from ruin by some exterior authority. If 
only he had fallen under the control of some simple and 
vigorous person with a belief in the Ten Commandments 
he might have written more and better poetry and lived 
a longer and happier life. Unfortunately, he seems to 
have lived with amateurs who did not know enough about 
life to prescribe tne Ten Commandments for his disease ; 
and the result is that nis life belongs more to the study 
of disease than of literature. Much of his poetry was 
imitation; imitation of the manner of Mr. Swinburne and 
the spirit of Verlaine. He wrote some stories of no great 
merit, a little play in rhymed verse remarkable for nothing 
except the beautiful lyric with which it ends, and two 
volumes of verses in which about a dozen pieces are real 
poetry. Nearly all of these express the same mood of 
hopeless resignation to an inevitable ruin. - Dowson had 
nothing to say about life except that the pleasures he 
had found in it had made him incapable of true delight. 
But he sometimes said this with a kind of detached tender- 
ness which makes his pity of himself sound like a pity of 
all wounded creatures. Even in his quiet despair he still 
feels the faint thrill of higher desires, and their incon- 
gruity with his actual life : 


S m I sorry, Chloe ? Because the moon is far: 
cao am Ito be straitened in a little earthly star ? 
Because thy face is fair‘ And what if it had not been ? 
The fairest face of all is the face I have not seen. 
Because the land is cold, and however I scheme and plot, 
I cannot find a ferry to the land where I am not.” 


Women to him are all either snares or toys or chances of 
salvation which he has foregone ; and it is the thought of 
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these lost chances of salvation which moves him to real 
poetry. He cannot make poetry out of what is but only 
out of what might have been: 
‘“*I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara. The night is thine ; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion : 
Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire; 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in my fashion.” 
He was faithful, in his fashion, to the memory of those 
better things which he had lost. And his few poems of 
beauty were the result of that faithfulness and not of the 
lowet pleasures on which he wasted his life. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 
With THE Russians 1N MANCHURIA. By Maurice Baring. 
London: Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

THERE was a divine of no fame, but I knew him well, who 
said to a scientist during a very bad dinner at Oxford, 
“All that you say is very interesting, but the trouble is 
that you cannot answer any questions of real importance ; 
you cannot tell me the things that I want to know.” And 
this remark, which applies so very aptly to the bombastic 
dogmatism of the scientists everywhere, applies also in 
general to the modern world. Newspapers never, and 
books hardly ever, tell one what one wants to know; for 
instance, of all the reams and reams that have been 
written about Mr. Roosevelt no one has given his accent, 
to hear which when he speaks is immediately to under- 
stand the man; or, again, only the other day the dozen or 
score of men who were running risks to find out something 
about the Baltic Fleet took no sort of pains to find out 
the state of its gunnery, on which its fate depended. 

I have before me a book which tells me something I 
wanted to know, and that is what the Russian soldier is 
like and why you hear throughout Europe that he has done 
a great deal better in Manchuria than a Frenchman or a 
German could have done. The answer to that question 
need not be re-written here. Those who want to read it 
must read the book, for were I to attempt to re-write it I 
should only be giving in duller language the information I 
have received by my own reading of these admirable letters. 
All up and down the 200 pages which the book contains 
are little passages which give you the soldier living and 
moving. 

“Sometimes they read aloud from some volumes I had 
with me: they began anywhere in the book and stopped 
anywhere, and always thought it interesting; they do not 
read much. They have no time; but the book that I 
found they had nearly all of them read was Milton’s 
Paradise Losi.” “The Chinese were drunk and spat and 
slobbered, and the soldiers with one voice cried, ‘ Get out, 
Chinese!’ and they were rolled up and down the passage.” 

A soldier tells Mr. Baring a story as old as the hills, 
a bit of European folklore that everybody knows in its 
various forms, but which in Russia takes the form of “ The 
Miller and the Czar.” The soldier ends the story by say- 
ing quietly, “The Miller lives in Moscow and I’ve seen 
him.” 

“One man gave me a tin of soup: I offered them 
money and they refused it. When I told them I was a 
correspondent they at once asked me to foretell the future 
of the campaign in accurate detail.” 

Then there is the story of the quarrel in which two 
soldiers call each other the most terrible names. 

“. , . . The process went on good-naturedly 
enough until one of the men called the other a sheep. 
This seemed to me the first harmless word which 
had been bandied during the conversation. The effect 
produced was tremendous. The man who was called a 
sheep threw down a plank he was handling and declared 
that that was more than human nature could bear, 
that he refused to work with a man who called him 
a sheep, and that a man who called another a sheep 
was fit to be killed All this was bawled out at 
the top of his voice, interlarded with horrible terms of 


abuse. The infuriated soldier finally called everyone to 
witness, and exclaimed that here was a man who had called 
him a sheep and was a sheep himself. . . . The last 
words I heard were ‘Sheep! Sheep! He called me a 
sheep!’” 

Of another soldier this excellent phrase: “He had a 
gift of hospitality which made me feel solemn.” 

“ A soldier near us had his pipe shot out of his mouth 
by a bullet; I shouted to him that we were in rather a 
dangerous place; he shouted back that he was much too 
hungry to care.” 

The whole book is packed with dozens upon dozens 
of these little incidents, and I repeat that when one has 
finished reading it one knows what kind of simplicity it is 
which has endured losses of 60 or 80 per cent. without 
breaking. 

The book has many other sides; it is the misfortune 
of a review that one can never deal properly with a many- 
sided book ; indeed, the short review (such as this is bound 
ta be) was produced by the garbage upon which we are 
now content to feed, and, insufficient as it is, devotes to 
that garbage infinitely too great a space. When one has a 
thoroughly good book to mention, one’s hand is out of 
practice and one fails to do it any sort of justice. 

I might mention, though, before I close, one side- 
issue, so to speak, of the book, and that is the evidence it 
gives of one or two things of supreme importance at the 
front on which other correspondents have told us abso- 
lutely nothing. It gives the public who may care to read it 
something of that which the Frenchman gets in the Dédats 
and the Temps every day, the Englishman rarely, and 
the American never, and that is a curious and complete 
glimpse of the reality of distant things. The long passage 
on the Chinese idea of justice (pages 42 to 44) is of this 
kind; so is the short phrase like this: “ At the actual front 
there was no drunkenness; there was nothing to drink.” 
Anyone who knows what an army is feels that bit of 
r alism at once, and whole pages of articles in newspapers 
written to order to avenge a natural antipathy cannot 
unde its effect. Talking of newspapers, I notice on the 
same page (page 63) that Mr. Baring says he never heard 
any foreign witness during the war, however critical, cast 
any aspersions on the courage of the Russians. Unfortu- 
nately, one such correspondent did so, and again it was 
done to order for a newspaper. 

Finally, it should be mentioned, out of hundreds of 
things one would like to mention, that the book is espe- 
cially valuable because the writer was attached during 
the whole of his experience to a battery of artillery, and 
the reader can almost see that astonishing development of 
the learned arm in the Russian army which was supposed 
to be its weakest point. Whatever opinion experts may 
have had in favour of a light gun as against a heavy one 
will become a certitude after reading this book. The 
Russian field gunnery was better all round than the 
Japanese ; but the gun was somewhat heavier, and there- 
fore the Japanese artillery invariably moved forward and 
the Russian invariably moved back when the infantry got 
to work. It is a point which every newspaper ought to 
publish and republish until it gets, if such things ever get, 
into the mind of the public; if we do not take care we 
shall find ourselves armed with the heaviest gun in Europe 
just at the time when all European expert opinion has 
finally decided for tne light gun. H. BEttoc. 





THE LIMITATIONS OF ROBERT ADAM. 
Ropert ApaM. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. London: 
Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. 

“ For many years now,” writes Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, “ have 
I been busy striving to secure recognition for that gifted 
architect and artist, Robert Adam.” Most of us, I sup- 
pose, think of Adam as of a man not ungifted certainly, 
but with marked limitations. We should say that he had 
grace, refinement, distinction, a certain knowledge of effect, 
and the instinct for making his work tell. But we should 
say also that his imagination was lacking in depth and 
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richness and human sympathy, and his designs soniewhat 
cold and superficial—qualities which tended to produce a 
certain monotony in all he did, and give to his handiwork, 
whether in architecture, furniture, or house decoration, 
the air of a repetition of a few well-known formule. The 
amount of work he got through was indeed stupendous, 
but I am not sure that we ought to take that, as Mr. 
Fitzgerald takes it, as a proof of his stupendous genius. 
We might take it, perhaps as justly, as indicative of the 
mastery he had obtained over certain stock methods of 
his own which he applied to all subjects, big and little. 
His talent is a decorative rather than architectural one. 
Indeed, his buildings may be said to exist for the sake of 
the decoration rather than the decoration for the build- 
ings. The actual architecture, though simple, is not 
simple in the right way. It is not grandly and significantly 
simple, but baldly and blankly simple. Take the en- 
riched cornices away from the facades of Fitzroy-square 
or Portland-place, and the buildings would be mere 
dungeons. ‘The sole use of these blank walls is to show 
up a few strips of decorative designs. It is in these the 
charm lies, and when we think we are admiring the archi- 
tecture we are often, in reality, only admiring the decora- 
tion. Whether he was designing a palace or a tea-caddy, 
Adam’s methods never varied. His delight was in orna- 
ment, and when he placed a frieze of honeysuckle, or 
garlands caught up in loops, where it was certain to strike 
the eye, he had satisfied his ambition. It is no wonder 
that under such conditions he could put through an im- 
mense amount of work. But it is also no wonder that all 
this work should suffer from a certain monotony and a 
certain insipidity. : 

However, Mr. Fitzgerald will hear nothing of all this. 
To him Robert Adam is not only a man of refinement and 
correct taste ; he is also—what we never should have ex- 
pected to hear him called—* truly romantic,” he has “ un- 
hounded fancy and imagination,” he is a “great artist,” 
“the English Benvenuto Cellini,” an architect “of un- 
bounded range,” possessing besides all his other mar- 
vellous gifts “ energy and power”; in short, “a prodigy,” 

an admirable Crichton,” a being standing so apart and 
alone that “ we have really no one who can be compared 
to him.” Such is the tenor of Mr. Fitzgerald’s discourse. 
He has, it seems to us, been at great pains to single out 
for his hero those particular virtues and gifts which he 
was furthest from possessing. We should as soon have 
thought of praising Ruskin for impartiality, or the German 
Emperor for his retiring modesty, as Robert Adam for 
energy and power, unbounded range, and a poetic 
imagination. 

Really the limitations under which Adam worked are 
marked by himself. His interest and curiosity were early 
fixed on classic models. We find him regretting that “the 
private but splendid edifices in which the citizens of Rome 
and Athens resided have all perished,” and expressing his 
conviction that “ the most admired efforts of modern archi- 
tecture are far inferior to these superb works, either in 
grandeur or elegance.” As a young man he went to 
Rome, and there studied assiduously. The decoration of 
the Baths of Diocletian made a great impression on him. 
Raphael’s delicate Arabesques in the Vatican excited his 
enthusiasm. Sansovino, Bramante, and others among the 
Renaissance artists whose work tended especially to 
“ elegance ” exerted their influence over him. He went to 
Spalato in Dalmatia and spent months there copying the 
designs and enrichment of Diocletian’s Palace ; and when 
at last he returned to England he was entirely pledged to 
the Italian-classic conception of art then so much in vogue 
all over Europe. 

Here, no doubt, lies the secret of the monotony and 
coldness of all Adam’s work. He did what many men 
of twenty times his genius have done, but which none 
of them has ever done with impunity: he cut himself off 
from the life of his own time, and went to another age 
and race for instruction and inspiration. He studied 
industriously the abstract principles of art in those models 
which most appealed to his taste, but he never came to 


see that living art is an interpretation of life and that all 
abstract principles only fulfil their proper functions in so 
far as they are applied to the life of the present. Mr. 
Fitzgerald laments his hero’s limited and narrow fame. 
It is true his fame is confined to connoisseurs. He never 
touched the heart of his generation. But how should it 
be otherwise. That “elegant” art which he copied and 
admired had long served its turn. It had interpreted a 
life, formal, stately, and stereotyped, which bore no rela- 
tion to English life and the English character. Fatal as 
it is to all great art and all great literature to copy other 
times and nations, it is so fatal to no branch of art as to 
architecture. Of all arts this is closest to life. Its 
elements are the national character of the people, the 
national climate, and the national scenery and soil. These 
are the things that must enter into architecture if it is to 
live. The means by which these things are to be ex- 
pressed, the principles of the art, may be studied in all 
times and places, but all this study and research only 
teach a man how to express his thoughts with force and 
clearness. The thoughts themselves, the actual meaning 
and character of his architecture, lie round him in the 
scenery, the climate, and the lives of his own country and 
countrymen. 

This is what Adam ignored. He learnt by rote cer- 
tain architectural, or, rather, certain decorative, principles, 
but he only appreciated the kind of application of these 
principles which he had studied in Italian palaces. His 
art for him was entirely an outward affair. There was a 
combination which meant grandeur, and another which 
meant elegance. It would have signified nothing to him 
had you told him, granting the grandeur aid elegance, that 
these things, as he expressed them, were out of, place in 
England because this grandeur was not English grandeur 
and this elegance not English elegance. All his work 
goes to prove that he had never noticed the fact that a 
building may be a very grand interpretation of its own 
kind of life yet totally without sense or meaning when 
transplanted to another kind. It is for this reason we 
think Mr. Fitzgerald is doomed to disappointment when 
he tells us that he is looking forward to the day when 
Adam’s fame shall be established in the land. Fame, the 
kind of fame that Wordsworth so justly allotted to Burns 
when he said: 

“ Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives,” 


is the property only of those whose own hearts have beat 
in sympathy with their generation, who have garnered up 
the thoughts and emotions of the people among whom 
they lived, and made of their poetry or their art the means 
through which these might find utterance. 





THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 

THe GeorGics or Vircit. Translated into English Verse 
by Lord Burghclere. London: John Murray. 1os. 6d. net. 
Lovers of Virgil look with a naturally jealous eye upon 
each new translator of a consecrated ‘original. Perhaps we 
sneakingly agree with the neighbours in Goldsmith’s Elegy, 
and swear “ the dog is mad to bite so good a man.” And 
yet one thing is always certain: the man always recovers 
of the bite; the question each time is, “ Does the dog die?” 
Noi in this case. Lord Burghclere survives and succeeds. 
Even a censorious Virgilian will be moved by the pretti- 
ness of the binding, the good quality of paper and print, 
not to damn the new version unread ; and if he once begin 
to read, unless I am quite mistaken in the worth of the 
verse and the rendering, he will read the volume through. 
Which, after all, is the difficulty with translations : they 
don’t read fresh and clean. One might go further and 
propose it as a canon for translations of the Georgics that 
their work shall be readable during the month of April: so 
Theocritus should be tasted in the dogdays, Hesiod per- 

haps in February. Lord Burghclere satisfies this test. 
Now, a man may do what he likes with his own; and 
if he have made Virgil his own, and a command of blank 
verse his own, then not the most Johnsonian devotion to 
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rhymed couplets will fairly absolve the critic from judging 
the translator on his own value. I should have liked 
couplets—however, as blank verse, this is good ; character- 
istically Tennysonian blank verse, ¢.g., a passage from the 
episode of Aristaeus. 


“Then a strange terror of a sudden smote 

The mother’s heart and ‘ Dally not,’ she said, 
‘But lead him hither: he is of the race 

‘Whose feet may tread the gateways of the gods.’ 
And straight she bade the waters stand aside, 
Cleaving their depths on either hand to make 

A pathway for her boy. Whereon the stream, 
Uplifting mountain-wise, arched o’er his head, 
And welcomed him within its spacious breast, 
And sped his footsteps down below the flood.” 


This is not the translator's best nor his worst, but 
an average bit: it exemplifies one, maybe the only, serious 
weakness in the metrical treatment—some lines are so 
light in quantity that they must be stressed with the 
mouthing of a stage curate to make them fill the measure. 
Next let us look at some strong positive merits: 
“Trees that spring chance-born 

Wax sluggishly, whose leafy shade abides 

Our unborn heirs; even thus the dwindling fruit 

Forgets its ancient virtue, and the vine 

Bears sorry grapes meet but for larcenous birds; ” 
or— 


“Thus in years to come 
Shall waters filter down, and subtle airs 


Steal through the soil, and hearten all your shoots: %~-—— 
sr 
ww 


or again— — 

To guard the ‘3,=* Iie Seniors stay at home 

And moulg-** ‘own, and fortify the combs, 

Whit" the cunning fabric of the hive: _ 

miegtAst weary youth lags homeward late at night, 

, aheir thighs full-freighted with the scented thyme.” 
These three specimens show a remarkable felicity in 
catching the Virgilian é¢hos, the calculated richness and 
allusiveness of diction, the delicate  all-pervading 
animism, the sensuousness, the (if I,;may be forgiven the 
expression) incomparable bread-and-cream quality of the 
Georgics. 

It would be long to instance further passages 
which exemplify some particular Virgilianism well sug- 
gested in English; or I would quote the excellent render- 
ing of a characteristic piece of magniloquence, the Snake 
of Calabria (pp. 134-5). And perhaps it would be a 
crammer’s baseness to look jout a “ spot” passage and see 
how it reappears in the English; or I would confess that 
for 

“ Laudato ingentia rura 
Exiguum colito” 
““Ay, your broad acres serve 

To brag about; but when you come to plough, 

The less the better,” 
neat and idiomatic as it is, seems to me just not epigram- 
matic enough to give the bluntness of this Hesiodic remi- 
niscence. 

Little misfortunes of diction, like “swains” for 
amantes in G. iii., 218 (a usage surely to be excluded from 
a poem of Georgics); or of metre, like the thrice-repeated 
final assonance of “i” in otherwise charming lines 
on p. 129; or of spelling, like “cestus” for “caestus ” 
(even if the difference is only a convention), would hardly 
be worth mentioning were not the general fabric so good 
that it suggests a fastidious criterion of finish. A bad line 
is rare. I have only noticed one (the line shall be sup 
pressed, but its address is p. 172); but there are many 
where I would like to see the weight increased—Virgil’s 
hexameter moves gravely—and many where the vowel- 
business is not as skilfully dealt in as the alliteration of 
consonants. , 

The book, then, deserves to be read, since it gives 
real pleasure and (to am uncommon degree) the proper 
pleasure of Virgil ; which must be set down to that evident 
familiar love of his author which Lord Burghclere 
modestly avows in his concise preface. And if (as one 
would be glad to see it do) the book come to a second 
edition, may the reviewer beg that a slightly slipshod use 
of “so that,” which at the same time hurts the metrical 


effect, be corrected in one or two places, ¢.g., p. 151; and 
one more alteration? On p. 87 we read 

“Why dwell on lofty trees?” 
and flippancy is tempted to say, Why indeed ? 

But it is time that a vote of thanks to the translator 
should bring these proceedings to a close, before we are 
driven to note the piquancy of an ex-Minister of Agricul- 
ture translating the Cattle Pest in Virgil while his official 
successor is placarding English villages with proclama- 
tions about foot-and-mouth. 

J. S. Puictrmore. 





FICTION. 


THE OvuTLeT. By Andy Adams. London: Constable and Co. 
1905. 6s. 
THE Day’s Journey. By Netta Syrett. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1905. 6s. 
Zhe Outlet is a narrative for men. Inthe hand of a great 
poet such as Walt Whitman an epic might have sprung 
from the subject of this novel—the driving of ten thousand 
cattle from the Texan plains to the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone, in Dakota. Let not the supercilious smile. The 
chief old Irish epic is The Cattle Raid of Cualgny, 
which describes the incursion of the men of Connaught 
into Ulster to carry off the famous brown Buii. Aud the 
peiit® and hardships, the surprises and menaces of cowboy 
life on the trail during the six months’ journey, before the 
sub-contractor, Dan Lovell, got his herds sately delivered 
at Fort Buford, are scarcely less than the Connaughtmen 
experienced in the Irish epic. It is true that the Irish 
epic is full of man-slayings, and we are only told in Zhe 
Outlet of one man, Tolleston, the renegade cowboy, being 
shot in a ford. But the resourcefulness and daring with 
which the drovers faced every emergency on the trail, from 
sandstorms to poisoned springs, and outwitted “the ring 
of government thieves,” the sheriffs and quarantine officers, 
all banded together by mercenary interests to prevent the 
cattle from arriving, might have made up a Texan 
Odyssey. The character of Dan Lovell, the 
old man, in craft and resourcefulness, would have been 
sung by Homer, had Lovell hearded goats for Ulysses on 
the mountain slopes of Ithaca. But our author, Andy 
Adams, is, unfortunately, nothing of a poet, and though 
he has written a striking book there is practically no 
artistic force shown in the handling of his subject. 
Two subjects chiefly move him — the business of 
handling cattle in all weathers, choosing the best trail, 
and gathering a good “ remuda” of horses, and the art of 
besting his rivals and browbeating his opponents. The 
narrative is a record of hard matter of fact, choked with 
practical and business details, but the spirit of the narra- 
tive is as bracing as the air of the open plains. There 
are some most spirited scenes in the book—notably the 
crossing of the Big Cheyenne river, when the cowboys 
had to strip and swim a mile down stream with five hun- 
dred cattle that had crossed to am inaccessible “ cut 
bank”; also the beating back of the whole drove of 
thirsty cattle from a deadly alkaline creek, on the banks 
of which lay five hundred dead cattle “bloated and de- 
caying in the summer sun.” The narrative is written in a 
blend of technical phraseology and cowboy slang that will 
puzzle, while it entertains, English readers. With all its 
limitations The Outlet has the saving grace of natural- 
ness. 
The Day's Journey is a novel for women. Miss 
Syrett succeeds in interesting our curiosity because she 
has treated with an attempt at freshness the old problem 
—what shall a superior woman do when her weak hus- 
band begins to love another woman? In the case before 
us, Robert Kingslake—popular novelist, rising man, etc.— 
has the bad taste to get tired of his charming wife Cecily 
and seek sympathy from the languid and “ elusive 4 
Philippa, who vays she is drawn to him by “soul affinity, 
and by the conviction that his wife doesn’t understand him. 
Philippa, who wears Burne-Jonesian garments and has a 
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“stricken deer” look in her eyes, is—oh, erring world !— 
hard up for cash, and the deluded Robert, under the plea 
of wanting a private secretary, proceeds to make love to 
her in his own house while giving her a salary and paying 
het bills. The situation is interesting, and we wish Miss 
Syrett had worked out the moral problem without the as- 
sistance of the fourth party, Dick Mayne, the “ bronzed 
and intrepid traveller,’ whom Robert thoughtfully invites 
down to the country because “ Mayne is an old friend of 
his wife’s, and it is only fair that she should have someone 
ta talk to.” The analysis of Cecily’s cold anger and con- 
tempt and bitter sense of humour is rather well done : 


“She just sat there with a book on her lap, and let 
thoughts sweep through her mind. Thoughts and 
memories; memories of past caresses, of intimate talks, 
vjien she and Robert had been really one; when to dis- 
associate her mind from Robert’s would have seemed an 
absurdity at which to smile. She and Robert had been 
like that—she could not even to herself phrase it other 
wise. And it was possible that he could forget, ignore, 
wipe it all out, and begin again with someone else; begin 
the same dear words, the same intimacies, convey to this 
other woman the same belief that it was she, she, who 
out of all the world mattered, who meant the heart of 
life to him? ... - (P. Gs. 

“* And why should I stay? Why should I?’ she 
clamoured to one of the other women within her. ‘He 
doesn’t love me. He doesn’t want me. Not now.’ 
‘But some day he will want you,’ another voice unex- 
pectedly returned. ‘What then? Am I to wait meekly 
until he’s tired of her? Am I to be at hand to console 
him in the intervals of his love affairs ?’ She heard her- 
self break into a short, scornful laugh, and almost before 
it had ceased the other self had spoken. ‘Think of him 
wanting you—and suppose you were not there? You 
know how he would look, Picture it. Could you bear 


it? Can you go?’ All at once the room swam before 
her in a mist of tears, and she knew she could not.”’ 
(P. 133.) 


In fact, Dick Mayne’s true and tender love for 
Cecily gives her back her self-esteem but does not satisfy 
her heart; and when Philippa’s plastic nature begins to 
yearn for the domestic happiness that Nigel Nugent offers 
her and two thousand a year, Cecily is in a position to 
take a most feminine revenge on her husband. Robert goes 
far into the depths and finds out that he “needs” his 
wife. “‘I want the old Cecily!’ he cries, pouring out 
his love and longing tor her, in the old voluble, vehe- 
ment fashion, accusing himself, praying for forgiveness.” 
Cecily does not fail to improve the occasion. “ You ask 
me for something that’s gone,” she said, miserably. “ But 
all the same you are more to me than any man in the 
world. Your troubles are my troubles. I hate you to be 
unhappy.” And her closing sentence is: “He wants me 
very much—more than I thought.” “And then,” she 
gave a curious little sound, half laugh, half cry—“ men 
are such babies, aren’t they? I can pretend he’s my 
little boy.” 

On the whole, Robert deserves this castigation, for it 
is difficult to forgive any man stupid enough to be attracted 
by Philippa. But Miss Syrett, we think, has somewhat 
cheapened the situation by making Cecily find consolation 
in becoming a successful authoress, féted and flattered by 
the world, while she is awaiting Robert’s return. There is 
the bias of sex shown here, as in Robert’s abject humilia- 
tion. There is also a naive acceptation of the glories of the 
literary man’s life in the atmosphere of The Day’s 
Journey. The “literary man” of the modern novel is 
even more of an impostor than he is in actual life, which 
is saying a good deal. 








NOTICE. 

NDEX.—The Index of Vol. 

(new series) is now ready and may be obtained 

gratis on application to THe Speaker Office, 14, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
Binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S LIST. 
THE UPTON LETTERS. »7-». 


Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ATHENUM.—‘‘We are greatly attracted by T. B.'s personality as revealed 
in these frank outpourings of his innermost thoughts.” 

TIMES.—“ A class of book which may perhaps be said_to have begun with 
Sir Arthur Helps, and of which the best recent examples are Mr. John Halsham’s 
: OnED an Canon Beeching’s ‘ Pages from a Private Diary 
—*‘' The true value of the book lies in its condatian ‘of the character 
of an ~~ ae reticent man, an Etonian who went to Cambridge, and has been 
a master for thirty years. . . . The book has no equal as a frank and yet genial 
autobiography ef a schoolmaster.” 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. 
CASTLE. 6s. 
*,* Published on May 8th, the book has been twice reprinted, 
“and more than half the third impression has n sold. 
A THEN UM. —‘Mr. and Mrs. Castle always write with distinction and 
col ur. If this is not the best of their novels, it takes high rank among them.” 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—*' Rarely outside the best fiction of France do 
we find the revelation of a woman's soul so wonderfully portrayed.” 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. By CATHERINE I 
DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s 
READY ON 


*.“ SECOND EDITION 
DAILY “CHRONICLE.—“ Wholly charming and amusing.” 





By AGNES and EGERTON 


JUNE 30. 


YORKSHIRE POST.—“ Bright, shrewd, and humorous . . . a delightful 
blend of fact and fiction.” 
TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. By the Hon. 


HENRY J. COKE, Author of ‘A Ride over the Rocky 
Mountains,” ‘ Creeds of the Day,” &c. With a Portrait 
Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. > 
*,* SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The book is so delightful I cou'd go en quoting from it 
for hours. The only fault I can find with it is that it is not longer. 
SPEAKER.—‘'It is seldom that a reviewer has the suacuned of reading a book 
so entertaining, so full of the delight of living, as this, It compares with 
any book of memoirs of the last decade.” 


TRINITY HOUSE, LONDON: Past and Present. 
By WALTER H. MAYO. With a Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

—— DAILY POST.—" A particularly interesting and well-written 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ An admirable work, dealing with a subject 
of great interest and importance.” 





THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE MARQUIS’S EYE. By G. F. BRADBY, Author or 
‘Joshua Newings; or, The Love Bacillus.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Sure to be heartily enjoyed by everyone who reads it.” 
THE KING AND HIS NAVY AND ARMY,—* One of the few books 
that positively makes one laugh out loud while reading it.” 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 
Author of ‘‘ Turnpike Travellers,” ‘‘ Travels Round Our 
Village,” ‘‘ From a Thatched Cottage,” &c. 

TWO MOODS OF A MAN. By HORACE G. HUTCHIN- 
SON, Author of ‘Crowborough Beacon,” ‘ Glencairly 
Castle,” &c. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 


SIR cous Stee Chaps. | A VOYAGE ON THE MOSEL. By 
I~ A. T. Quitter-Coucn. the Vice-Provost or Eton. 

SOME betcha. RECOLLEC- wanisrs | WITHESS. By W. H 
ee OF LORD GRIMTHORPE. Rains 





y E. H. Pemper, K.C. 
acta. By the Rev. Canon ELta- 
COMBE, 
A WERE-WOLF STORY. By 
Horace Hutcuinson. 


THe Pore re OF VIEW. 
A. D. Gopi 


m., PALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
GOODERE. By H. B. Ixvina. 


THE MODERN ITALIAN DRAMA. 
By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


Loe STRAFFORD’'S BURIAL- 
PLACE. By the Rev. R. 
Gatry, LL.B. 
FROM ACOLLEGE WINDOW. —III. 


THE Emes REVOKE. Chaps. 
I By Mrs. Marcarert L. 





Gave. 








BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, post free on 
application, acopy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 25., 2s. 6d., 
3s. 6d., 55., and 6S, Popular Novels, together with a large number of Mis- 
cellaneous Wor! 
Among the A uthers whose works are comprised in several Novel Series 
are the following : 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 





Henry Seton Merriman. 
Stanley J. Weyman. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
Sir A. Conan y le. Mrs. Oliphant. 
A. W. Mascn. The Author of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ 
Anthooy Hope. The = of ‘John Her- 
Rider ageard. Pr 
Ss. R. Crockett. Ha on Aide. 
Agnes and Egerton Castle| Anthony Trollope. 
Bernard E. J. Capes. Mrs. Gaske 
F. Anstey. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 
Seonse Clasin The Bronte Sisto 
eorge Zz Th . 
EB. Norris. er 





Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LoMBARD STREET. 

Nothing of any importance has cccurred this week 
to disturb the Money market, and easy conditions have 
been the rule. On Monday a call of nominally 
2} millions was due onthe Japanese loan, but it is 
understood that the bulk of it was paid up in advance, 
and in any case the money is not yet withdrawn from 
the market. The anticipatory pressure of the require- 
ments at the end of the half year has been felt to some 
extent, and loans into July have commanded 2 to 
2} per cent., but money for the day has usually been 
obtainable at 1 per cent., and there is a general 
expectation that conditions will become extremely 
easy after the dividends on the Funds are distributed. 
I am not so sure about that, because the market 
is really poor, in spite of the plethora of cheap 
credits ; but a fortnight is a long time to look forward 
to under modern conditions of business, and the ques- 
tion is not worth discussing at present. The Bank, 
however, is steadily gaining in strength, and the 
reserve, with the addition of over three-quarters of a 
million during the past week, amounts to £ 28,389,coo. 
The gold influx from abroad was only £44,000, but 
nearly £700,000 returned from the provinces, and the 
note circulation was reduced by £40,000. The market 
seems to have borrowed £6e0,000 on balance from the 
Bank, but has added more than that to other deposits, 
while public deposits are up £724,000. The ratio of 
reserve to liabilities is now over 51 per cent., a very 
satisfactory figure, but none too high having regard to 
the immense superstructure of credit reared on it. 


TREASURY BILLs. 

Tenders for £2,413,000 Treasury Bills were re- 
ceived on Monday, and the average rate obtained was 
#2 9S. per cent., or just 5d. more than the similar 
amount which they are to replace was allotted at 
twelve months ago. I referred last week to the incom- 
prehensible policy of the Treasury in renewing these 
bills at all, seeing that Exchequer balances stood at 
nearly 9 millions. The mystery is deepened by the 
announcement that tenders will be received on Monday 
for £ 1,800,000 at six months, of which £1,500,000 is 
in replacement of bills falling due on July 2 and 
4 300,000 for part of the amount paid off on May 13. 
Nobody understands why the Government should be so 
anxious to hoard money which ought properly to 
be available for the general purposes of com- 
merce, and it is no use attempting to guess. 
It is true that the revenue is coming in very poorly, 
last week producing only £1,737,000; but it is surely 
unnecessary to borrow afresh at prese.t with a Bank 
balance of between nine and ten millions. 


STAGNANT Stock MARKETS. 

The Stock Exchange has, if possible, been quieter 
than ever this week, and the absence of business is quite 
as marked as we expect to find it at the height of the 
holiday season. Of course, the attractions of Ascot 
may be held partly responsible, but the real fact appears 
to be that the speculative public are clean ‘‘off their 
feed,” and show no signs of recovering their appetite 
in the near future. An occasional flutter in some 
corner or other is experienced from time to 
time, but it amounts to very little and soon 
dies out. On the whole, I think it is well that 
it should be so, and that the public will save 
money by leaving the markets to stew in their own 
juice for some time longer. Those who have money 
will probably be able to invest it to more advantage 
by-and-bye, but I am inclined tothink that there is 
comparatively littlke money available at present for 
Stock Exchange purposes. However that may be, 
existing conditions do not offer much attraction to the 
speculator. The peace negotiations proceed with the 
dignified leisure of an interesting law case, without 


apparently the very slightest regard to the fact that 
the lives of scores of thousands of men are in imminent 
danger. The plenipotentiaries are to meet on August 1 
(perhaps), and meantime the Japanese are steadily 
closing in on Linievitch’s forces. Markets have 
nothing immediate to hope for in that direc- 
tion, and almost everywhere else ‘the outlook 
is inauspicious if not actually threatening. The 
Morocco trouble seems rather farcical to the dis- 
interested onlooker, but to the Paris Bourse it presents 
a very real menace. The sudden outbreak in Hungary 
constitutes a much graver danger, for.it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that any serious trouble in that quarter 
might set the whole Balkan Peninsula in a blaze. 
Paris has therefore been busy unloading during the past 
few days, and no other markets are in a position to 
face liquidation of that kind without flinching. Wall 
Street is as completely under the control of the bosses 
at present as the Kaffir Circus is under that of the 
Randlords, and these people have been able so far to 
prevent the desire to reduce commitments from 
degenerating into a panic. But both sections are 
dancing on the crater of a volcano, the crust of 
which has worn very thin indeed, and it is as certain 
as anything can be that at some unexpected moment 
there will be a collapse. Under these circumstances it 
is of little use discussing the tendency of particular 
classes of securities. Prices simply surge uncomfort- 
ably, like an overladen ship in a heavy sea, and the 
time has passed to jettison much of the cargo. 


Berra Raitway DEFAULT. 

It was announced on Thursday that owing to the 
continued depression of trade in Rhodesia and the 
consequent deficiency in railway traffics, the earnings 
of the Beira Company are insufficient to admit of 
payment being made on the Debenture interest due 
on the 1st prox. This was by no means un- 
expected, but it naturally created an unfavour- 
able impression in the Rhodesian market. The 
latest report of this subsidiary of the glorious 
Chartered Company brings the accounts down only to 
the end of 1902, so that they are terribly belated. At 
that date there was a debit balance of nearly £170,000, 
and it is quite certain the position has not improved 
meantime. The company has been horribly mis- 
managed since it came under the control of the Char- 
tered people, who managed to run up a bill of £850,000 
for widening the line. Of course, such an expenditure 
was absolutely preposterous, especially as steps were 
immediately taken to divert the bulk of such traffic as 
it ever possessed on to the other Rhodesian lines. 
The Debenture-holders now find themselves in an 
extremely awkward plight. In return for the expen- 
diture referred to a prior lien rent charge of £42,500 
was given to the Mashonaland Railway Company. 
This charge is payable out of earnings only and is 
non-cumulative, but it ranks before the Debenture 
interest. And incase the Debenture-holders seek to 
enforce their security, the Mashonaland Company steps 
in witha prior claim for £850,000, which is perhaps 
more than the whole concern is worth—at any rate, it 
cannot earn interest on this amount. 


NERCHINSK GOLD MINEs. 

This company is the successor of the once noto- 
rious Siberian Goldfields promoted by Mr. Hooley, At 
the meeting held the other day it was stated that 
crushing commenced on the roth inst.and produced an 
average of 13 dwt. per ton. As it is claimed that 
working. costs are very low this ought to leave a fair 
margin of profit, but it must be some time before the 
value of the property can be regarded as definitely 
established. But it is very satisfactory to find that 
the company is on such amicable terms with the 
Russian Government, and for that reason alone it 
would be pleasant if the venture proved a success. 

LoMBARD. 


